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INTRODUCTION 


An important feature of Byzantine art in the later 
twelfth century is its extensive productivity in the 
provinces.'! This phenomenon has long been rec- 
ognized in wall painting; the present paper will 
suggest that it occurred in miniature painting as 
well. The provincial manuscripts of the twelfth 
century are particularly interesting, both because 
of their large number and because a majority of 
them belongs to a single group whose shared qual- 
ities are hard to explain in terms of the Constan- 
tinopolitan tradition as we now understand it.? 
This major group, which consists of some eighty- 
five illuminated books, has coalesced around the 
Rockefeller McCormick New Testament, now Chi- 
cago, University Library, 965 (cat. 4), a lavishly if 
not particularly handsomely illuminated volume of 
the Greek New Testament that once included also 
a Psalter.? A conjunction of stylistic, iconographic, 


'This is an expansion of a paper given during the 1978 
Dumbarton Oaks Symposium. I am indebted for research time 
on this topic to the American Association for University Women, 
the Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, and the 
American Council of Learned Societies. I owe personal thanks 
to many individuals who have helped and encouraged my work. 
I should like to express my particular gratitude to my advisers, 
Professor Hugo Buchthal and Professor Ilene Forsyth, whose 
generosity, patience, and insight have been invaluable, and to 
Professor Kurt Weitzmann for his continuing interest and his 
help with photographs. 

*Cf. H. Buchthal, “Stylistic Trends in Byzantine Illumination 
in the Twelfth Century,” presented at Dumbarton Oaks, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on 11 May 1978; and R. Nelson, “Text and Image 
in a Byzantine Gospel Book in Istanbul (Ecumenical Patriar- 
chate, cod. 3)” (Ph.D. diss., Inst. of Fine Arts, New York Univ., 
1978). 

*The major work on the Rockefeller McCormick New Tes- 
tament remains E. J. Goodspeed, D. W. Riddle, and H. R. Wil- 
loughby, The Rockefeller McCormick New Testament, 3 vols. (Chi- 
cago, 1932). The first volume contains facsimiles of all illuminated 
pages. For the manuscript’s extensive bibliography, see my ca- 
talogue entry 4. 
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decorative, paleographic, and textual features first 
recognized in the Chicago manuscript and its im- 
mediate relatives turns out to characterize a far 
larger circle of codices, many of which are of con- 
siderably higher quality than the Chicago New 
Testament itself.4 Textually, the books are preemi- 
nently Gospel Books, New Testaments, and Psal- 
ters; their liturgical equipment is haphazard and 
service books are few. Paleographically, the vol- 
umes share their black ink, florid ductus, and highly 
variegated minuscule forms, heavily interspersed 
with uncials. Artistically, too, the books are florid. 
Ornament is extravagant, with flamboyant, irreg- 
ularly shaped Canon ‘Tables, and carpet head- 
pieces filled with exuberant vine-scroll interlace. The 
iconography is rich. Evangelist portraits are the most 
frequent images, but many books also contain re- 
markably extensive illustrative or frontispiece cycles. 
Stylistic factors uniting the group can be seen by 
comparing two of its Evangelist portraits, one from 
the immediate circle of the Chicago New Testa- 
ment and one of rather higher quality (figs. 3, 4). 
Distinctive here are the ornamental, pastel color 
schemes emphasizing pink, purple, green, and blue, 
and the decorative compositions with their strongly 
profiled figures and flattened settings. The deco- 
rative style of the miniatures echoes the decorative 


‘Particularly helpful discussions of the group include: R. Ha- 
mann-Mac Lean, “Der Berliner Codex Graecus Quarto 66 und 
seine nachste Verwandten als Beispiele des Stilwandels im frii- 
hen 13. Jahrhundert,” Studien zur Buchmalerei und Goldschmiede- 
kunst des Mittelalters, Festschrift Hermann Usener (Marburg, 
1967), 225-50; H. Buchthal, “An Unknown Byzantine Manu- 
script of the Thirteenth Century,” Connoisseur, 115 (1964), 217— 
24; Byzantine Art, an European Art, Zappeion Exhibition Hall, 
Athens, 1964 (exhibition catalogue); E.C. Colwell and H. R. 
Willoughby, The Four Gospels of Karahissar, II (Chicago, 1936), 4. 
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extravagance of the ornament and the floridity of 
the script. 

When this group was first distinguished in the 
early 1930s, it comprised some thirteen members, 
all closely akin to the Chicago New ‘Testament in 
style and quality.° It was ascribed to a single work- 
shop, and this was presumed—on the basis of the 
group’s considerable size—to have been an impe- 
rial workshop. Paleographic comparison of the 
books’ diminutive black minuscule script with that 
of Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, gr. 117 (dated by 
a colophon of 1262),° and Coislin gr. 200 (fig. 1; 
cat. 21; inscribed with an ex libris of Michael VIII 
Palaeologus),’ suggested that the imperial work- 
shop in question was Michael's new and struggling 
palace scriptorium of the period just after 1261. 

Paleographically and iconographically plausible, 
this attribution very quickly runs into trouble on 
the stylistic front. Even provincial works of the early 
Palaeologan period like the frescoes at Manastir 
(1271)8 or the illuminations of codex Mt. Sinai, 61 
(1274)? use forms with a plump solidity that con- 
trasts fundamentally with the relief-like linearism 
of the Chicago group. The elegant Evangelists of 
Paris, gr. 117,!° strikingly similar to their monu- 
mental contemporaries in Hagia Sophia, Trebi- 
zond,'! have very little to do with the decorative 
style of the Chicago group. Coislin 200 is stylisti- 
cally akin to the Chicago group, but cannot be as- 
sociated in any concrete way with the 1260s: its 
presumed ex libris of Michael VIII is probably a 
forgery by a Western hand.!? Though surely ex- 
tant by 1269, when it was used in church unity 


*Ibid., II, 4 note 2. They give the following list: Athens, Byz. 
Mus., 820; Athos, Laura, B 26; Berlin, Staatsbibl., oct. 13; Chi- 
cago, Univ. Lib., 965; Florence, Laur., Plut. VI.36; Jerusalem, 
Taphou 47; Leningrad, Saltykov-Séedrin Pub. Lib., gr. 105; 
London, Brit. Lib., Add. 11836; Oxford, Christ Church, Wake 
31; Palermo, Bibl. Naz., Deposito Museo 4; Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
Coislin 200; Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 61; Paris, Bibl. Nat., Suppl. gr. 
1335; Vatican, Barb. gr. 449. 

°H. Omont, Fac-similés des manuscrits datés de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale du [X° au XIV’° siécles (Paris, 1890-91), 12, pl. Lvt. 

’V. Lazarev, Storia della pittura bizantina (Turin, 1967), 278— 
79 and pl. 374; Byzance et la France médiévale, Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, Département des manuscrits, Paris, 1958 (exhibition ca- 
talogue), no. 47. 

°D. Koco and P. Miljkovic-Pepek, Manastir (Skoplje, 1958), 
passim. 
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astery, Mount Sinai (Washington, D.C., 1952), 22. 

10 Hamann-Mac Lean, “Der Berliner Codex” (supra, note 4), 
fig. 13. 
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(Edinburgh, 1968), pls. 37—39. 
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meetings in France, the book need not have been 
made then, and serves best as a terminus ante quem 
for the group. 

Already in 1936 Sirarpie Der Nersessian pro- 
posed Lascarid Nicaea as a plausible alternative 
point of origin to post-conquest Constantinople. '* 
This alternative was greeted with cautious enthu- 
siasm by art historians. Their enthusiasm grew as 
the cluster of codices associated with the Chicago 
example grew, both in quality and quantity, mak- 
ing it clear that a true style in its own right was in- 
volved. By 1964, when the group was singled out 
for emphasis in the Athens exhibition, it was be- 
coming known as the “Nicaea School.” !* An attri- 
bution in the first rather than the second half of 
the thirteenth century was defended by Buchthal 
in the same year.'® By this time the group had more 
than doubled its original membership. 

Since then its membership has doubled again.!® 
It now comprises over eighty books, the largest ho- 
mogeneous group of illuminated manuscripts 
known to have survived from Byzantium. This ex- 
pansion has realigned the problems and premises 
governing its attribution. First, the group itself has 


'5“Introduction,” in Colwell and Willoughby, The Four Gospels 
of Karahissar (supra, note 4), II, xxvi-xxxvi. 

'4 Byzantine Art, an European Art (supra, note 4), nos. 295, 298— 
300, 318, 320, 323, 341, 448. 

'S Buchthal, “An Unknown Byzantine Manuscript” (supra, note 
4). 
'®Tt currently includes: Athens, Benaki Mus., 34.3; Athens, 
Byz. Mus., 820; Athens, Nat. Lib., 44, 47, 77, 153, and 840; 
Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, 528; Berlin, Staatsbibl., oct. 13 
(missing) and qu. 66; Brussels, Bibl. Roy., 11375; Cambridge, 
Gonville and Caius College, 403; Chicago, Univ. Lib., 965; Co- 
logne, Schniitgen Mus., Ludwig II 5; Krakow, Czartoryski Mus., 
1870; Florence, Bibl. Laur., Plut. VI.32 and 36; Holkham Hall, 
MS 3; Istanbul, Topkapi Sarai, 13; Jerusalem, Photiou 28, Saba 
62, 208, 357, and 698, Staurou 88, and Taphou 47; Kiev, Aca- 
demy of Sciences of the Ukrainian S.S.R., codex A 25; Lenin- 
grad, Saltykov-Séedrin Pub. Lib., gr. 105 and 644; Leyden, Univ. 
Lib., Gronov. 137; London, Brit. Lib., Add. 11836, 26103, 37002, 
39595, and 40753, and Harley 1810; London, Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum, Leaf with the Evangelist Mark; Manchester, John 
Rylands Lib., gr. 17; Messina, Univ. Lib., San Salvatore 51; Mt. 
Athos, Dionysiu, 4, 12, and 23, Dochiariu, 39, Esphigmenu, 64, 
Elias-skiti, 1, Gregoriu, 2 m, Iviron, 55, Karakallu, 37, Laura, A 
9, A 32, and A 66, B 24, B 26, and B 100, Simopetra, 35? (de- 
stroyed), Stauronikita, 56 and 57, and Vatopedi, 851, 882, 939, 
and 976; Mt. Sinai, 149 and 163; Moscow, Historical Mus., er. 
88 and 3646; Moscow, Lenin Lib., gr. 9 and 11; Mytilene, Boys’ 
Gymnasium, 9; New York, H. P. Kraus, Gospel Book; Oxford, 
Bodleian Lib., Barocci 201 and Roe 6; Oxford, Christ Church, 
Wake 31; Oxford, Lincoln College 31; Oxford, New College, 
44; Palermo, Bibl. Naz., Deposito Museo 4; Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
Coislin 200, gr. 61, 94, and 97, Suppl. gr. 175, 927, and 1335; 
Phillips 7712 (location unknown); Rhodes, Panagia tou Lindou, 
4; Switzerland, private collection, page with John and Procho- 
ros; Switzerland, private collection, Psalter; Vatican, Bar. gr. 449 
and gr. 751. 
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become too big and too diverse to be explained as 
the product of a single shop. Instead, it embraces 
a bevy of smaller, overlapping subgroups, each with 
its own iconographic patterns, stylistic inflections, 
and paleographic variations and differing widely 
in quality. Thus the search for some single, pre- 
sumably imperial scriptorium in which to subsume 
the entire company is no longer relevant. With this, 
the nature of the bond uniting the books has be- 
come looser and more ambiguous. Far from being 
a premise upon which the interpretation of the 
group can be based, the character of the kinship 
uniting it has become an open question. Only 
subgroup by subgroup, as the nature of the bonds 
linking manuscript to manuscript and cluster to 
cluster become clear, can the attribution, extent, and 
significance of the group as a whole be under- 
stood. Finally, the premises governing the group's 
chronology have been realigned. This realignment 
has had the dramatic effect of dislodging a large 
segment of the group from the accommodating 
voids of the Latin Interregnum and relocating it in 
the stylistically highly characterized second half of 
the twelfth century. The evidence for this realign- 
ment has been provided by the subgroup of man- 
uscripts most closely associated with Chicago 965 
itself. 

This subgroup is the largest among the manu- 
scripts under discussion; it is also the lowest in 
quality. It is, however, the only one that contains 
manuscripts with dated scribal colophons. This has 
assured it a continued, central importance to re- 
search on the group, despite its by now far 
superseded quality. It is on this subgroup and the 
validity and implications of its colophons that the 
present paper will focus.!’ 


THE CHICAGO SUBGROUP 


This subgroup is an untidy assemblage of twenty- 
four codices which does not conform comfortably 
to any preconceived notion of scriptorium or ate- 
lier. Its boundaries blur into a wide aureole of less 
immediate relatives. Its characteristics are most 
clearly illustrated by a core of manuscripts whose 
Evangelist portraits share the style and iconogra- 
phy of those in the Rockefeller McCormick New 
‘Testament. These are: Vatican, Barberinianus 
graecus 449 (cat. 24); Oxford, Christ Church, Wake 


'7T expect to examine individual subgroups in a series of 
published studies. 


31 (cat. 18); London, British Library, Additional 
11836 (cat. 7); Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Sup- 
plément grec 1335 (cat. 23); Leningrad, Saltykov- 
Scedrin Public Library, gr. 105 (cat. 6); Mt. Athos, 
Vatopedi, 939 (cat. 15); and Palermo, Biblioteca 
Nazionale, Deposito Museo 4 (cat. 20). All these 
eight manuscripts have a common iconography and 
a distinctive style that uses strenuous, magenta color 
schemes and smoothly modeled drapery surfaces. 
This combination of iconographic and stylistic fea- 
tures is accompanied by other unifying elements— 
notably a scheme of ornament, a Gospel and a 
Psalter cycle, and a type of minuscule script—that 
permit one in turn to add to the subgroup manu- 
scripts that do not have Evangelist portraits. The 
most notable among these is Athens, Byzantine 
Museum, 820 (cat. 2), a fragmentary Gospel Book 
whose cycle of illustrative miniatures echoes very 
closely the style and iconography of the Gospel 
cycles in the Chicago and Leningrad codices. 

The nine manuscripts cited so far form a very 
coherent group. Their Evangelist portraits are very 
uniform. Their Gospel and Psalter cycles are less 
disciplined and repeat one another only seldom, 
but their figure types, compositional patterns, cos- 
tumes, gestures, and settings are quite consistent 
and so bespeak a closely shared vocabulary of 
models. Only one divergence emerges: the Vatican 
Tetraevangelion uses a large, blocky script that dif- 
fers from the diminutive minuscules of its eight 
fellows (figs. 2, 27). Yet it cannot be dismissed from 
the group on this basis. Several scribes appear in 
the nine books—the elegant calligrapher of the New 
Testament and Psalter in Paris is a distinct person- 
ality; so, too, is the scribe of London, Add. 11836. 
Thus the individuality of the Vatican scribe is not 
a unique case; it is merely more pronounced. 
Moreover, the Vatican manuscript has particularly 
intimate artistic bonds with the rest of the group. 
It is the member most immediately similar in style, 
ornament, and iconography to the Rockefeller 
McCormick New Testament (figs. 7, 8), and it is 
even more intimately related to Oxford, Wake 31 
(figs. 3, 5). The drawings of Matthew in the two 
books are so similar in proportions, facial type, and 
reticent expressive mood that they must have been 
made by the same man. He must simply have 
worked with different scribes, for the Oxford Te- 
traevangelion uses a variant of the diminutive script. 
Thus the Vatican manuscript is well meshed into 
the group and cannot be dislodged on the grounds 
of its script. The divergence that it exemplifies is 
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symptomatic, however, and is repeated in two more 
dramatic cases. 

One of these is a Tetraevangelion now in New 
York, owned by H. P. Kraus (cat. 16). It is deco- 
rated with a full-page Evangelist portrait and a half- 
page scene at the opening of each Gospel. It is 
signed by the same scribe who signed the Vatican 
codex. The two scripts are not exactly identical, since 
the Vatican book was written with a softer pen that 
made flourishes easier (figs. 27, 29). Nonetheless, 
the punctuations, abbreviations, and many specific 
forms are the same in the two books; the flourishes 
that are restrained in the text of the New York 
manuscript appear in full floridity in its poetic col- 
ophon (fig. 30); the colors of the inks are the same 
in the two books, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they were made by the same man. De- 
spite their common scribe, however, the two books 
are no more identical artistically than the Vatican 
and Oxford books had been paleographically (figs. 
3, 19). The colors in the New York miniatures are 
brighter, the iconography differs, and the compo- 
sitions are busier. Nonetheless, every feature en- 
countered there can be paralleled exactly else- 
where in the subgroup. The obstreperous pink and 
green color scheme with its bright, chalky blue can 
be found in parts of Chicago 965, in the Leningrad 
Gospels, and above all in the New Testament and 
Psalter in Paris. The garish patterning of the back- 
ground architecture appears in London, Add. 
11836, in the Paris New Testament and Psalter, and 
in Vatopedi 939 (figs. 6, 11, 12). The vermiculated 
thrones with their beaded borders are a hallmark 
of the whole subgroup, and the cross-stitches on 
the cushions occur in the Paris manuscript. The 
facial types of the New York figures also closely 
parallel those in Paris (figs. 20, 21). The postures 
of Mark and Luke are repeated in Vatopedi 939, 
as are the bicolored curtain and the brocaded fab- 
ric of the authors’ footstools. The same brocaded 
pattern is used in Coislin 200 (cat. 21), a manu- 
script related paleographically to the Paris New 
‘Testament and Psalter, and it is in Coislin 200 and 
Mt. Athos, Laura, A 66 (cat. 10), two relatives of 
the Paris manuscript, that one finds the posture of 
Matthew repeated (figs. 1, 10). The head on the 
staff of Matthew's lectern in the New York Gospels 
(fig. 19) recurs in the portrait of John of Chicago 
965 and in that of Matthew of Mt. Athos, Vatopedi 
939 (fig. 12). The appearance of an Evangelist 
symbol in two of the other New York portraits in- 
dicates that this peculiar head belongs to a cycle of 
Evangelist symbols. Evangelist symbols appear also 


in the Paris New Testament and Psalter (fig. 56). 
Thus each element of the New York Evangelist 
portraits is well attested in the Chicago subgroup. 

The same is true of the four scenes. In the image 
of the Anastasis before the Johannine Gospel, one 
recognizes at once the symmetrical composition, the 
specific dramatis personae and the figure of Christ 
with his fluttering drapery that appear in the An- 
astasis miniatures of the Chicago and Leningrad 
cycles. The Birth of the Baptist, placed at the 
opening of Luke, is far more regularly organized 
than its counterpart in Chicago, but the ele- 
ments—Mother, visitors, and midwife arranging the 
cradle—are the same. The Baptism at the begin- 
ning of Mark (fig. 24) repeats exactly that in Chi- 
cago 965, including John’s furry blue tunic with long 
sleeves, while the angels are identical to the one in 
Leningrad 105. The most telling parallel is offered 
by the Nativity, painted above the opening to Mat- 
thew (fig. 23). The composition repeats the one used 
in Leningrad 105 and the Lucan miniature in Chi- 
cago 965 (fig. 25). It includes the three figures of 
uncertain identity crowded in under the wing of 
the left-hand angel that appear in the Matthean 
Nativity in the Chicago manuscript. But the most 
exceptional feature is the replacement of the bath 
by a figure of a midwife arranging the blankets on 
a cradle. The same figure was drawn in over the 
baby’s bath in the Matthean Nativity miniature in 
Chicago (fig. 2). It occurs nowhere else. This ele- 
ment above all unites the New York Gospels with 
the Chicago subgroup. For all its variations, then, 
the New York Tetraevangelion must be adopted as 
a tenth member of the subgroup. 

The other instance of divergence involves Mt. 
Athos, Laura, B 26 (cat. 11), a New Testament and 
Psalter like Chicago 965, London, Add. 11836, 
Paris, Suppl. gr. 1335, and Palermo 4. Its script is 
so nearly identical to that in Chicago 965 that they 
must have been copied by the same scribe (figs. 2, 
18). Certainly the two books reflect a common tex- 
tual tradition, for the same quatrain on the healing 
virtues of the Word inscribed at the close of the 
Gospels in Chicago 965, Palermo 4, and Leningrad 
105 can be found in Laura B 26.!8 The book’s or- 
nament, too, is like that in Chicago 965, and its 


'8The quatrain, given on fol. 105" in Chicago 965, on fol. 
108 in Laura B 26, on fol. 105° in Leningrad 105, and on fol. 
117° in Palermo 4, reads: 

‘"H tetods tav UAdytaV TOD Adyou 
"Exyei tO debua tdv GEereettav AdywV 
Totvuv 6 dipov ut] xatoxver TOU Uivetv 
Wvyas xnataoder xai wot(Cet tas poévas. 
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Praxapostolos and Psalter pictures repeat the im- 
agery of the Chicago codex’s kin. Stylistically, how- 
ever, Laura B 26 is somewhat different. Its Praxa- 
postolos and Psalter pictures use streaky surfaces 
and unattractive color combinations of red and 
green. Its Evangelists (fig. 17) are based on better 
models, but these, too, though they belong to the 
decorative style, are distinct from the Evangelists 
of Chicago 965. The style and color scheme of Laura 
B 26 unite it with relatives of its own, including Mt. 
Athos, Vatopedi, 851 (cat. 14); Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Roe 6 (cat. 17; fig. 15); and Berlin, 
Staatsbibliothek, gr. oct. 13 (cat. 3). These books, 
two of which are or were New ‘Testaments and 
Psalters, adhere to the iconography and the dimin- 
utive minuscule which had already united Laura B 
26 with the Chicago subgroup; the Oxford codex, 
a copy of Gregory of Nazianzus’ Homilies, reveals 
underdrawings in its Pentecost miniature (fig. 16) 
that seem to have been done by the very man whose 
mumps-faced figures loom glumly on folio 19” in 
Chicago. Both scribes and artists bridge the two 
clusters, then. Their actual relationship is hard to 
assess. Laura B 26 and its kin may represent the 
intrusion of a new stylistic model into the scripto- 
rium that produced the Chicago subgroup; the two 
may represent different ateliers which drew at times 
upon the same scribes. The crisscrossings of per- 
sonnel that one sees in the Barberini, Wake, and 
New York Gospels and again in Chicago 965, Roe 
6, and Laura B 26, however, and the infinite varia- 
tions worked on a limited fund of models without 
the overriding discipline that one would expect in 
an organized atelier, suggest a looser situation in 
which patrons were drawing anew upon a fluid 
population of bookmen and painters as each com- 
mission came up. Such a conception 1s reinforced 
by the amorphous group of manuscripts that lie 
between these two intersecting clusters. These in- 
clude Coislin 200 and Laura A 66, mentioned al- 
ready; Athens, Benaki Museum, 34.3 (cat. 1), a tiny 
and repetitively illuminated Psalter similar in style 
to the Paris New Testament and Psalter and in ico- 
nography to Laura B 26; and assorted others: Laura 
B 100 (cat. 12) and Stauronikita 57 (cat. 13) on Mt. 
Athos; Moscow, Historical Museum, gr. 88 (cat. 9); 
Oxford, Lincoln College, 31 (cat. 19); and Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Supplément grec 927 (cat. 
22). In such a conception, the ramified cluster of 
Chicago 965’s relatives would represent less a closed 
workshop than a loose geographical area. Cer- 
tainly, the complex Chicago subgroup warns against 
the effort to organize and manipulate these man- 


uscripts too rigidly in terms of what are usually 
considered traditional workshop patterns. 


Development 


The pattern of development within the subgroup 
is most readily traced in the Evangelist portraits of 
the initial eight books. The most distinctive image 
is that of Matthew which is easily followed from 
book to book. The versions most obviously reflect- 
ing the same model are those in Barberini 449 and 
in the Paris New Testament and Psalter (figs. 3, 11). 
Frames, gestures, and postures are identical. The 
Paris miniature, however, produces an impression 
of grander scale and more concentrated power. In 
its integration of figure and architecture into an 
allover pattern, in its taut, repoussé treatment of 
the strongly contoured drapery parts, and in its 
expanded scale it amplifies the principles stated in 
the Vatican miniature, and so appears to be later. 
This conclusion is reinforced by the existence of 
intermediate stages. The Rockefeller McCormick 
New Testament itself offers one (fig. 8). Its Evan- 
gelists, lodged like the Vatican examples in the 
headpieces to their respective Gospels, do not re- 
flect the ample scale of the Paris figures; it is only 
tentatively in the figure of John, moreover, that the 
Chicago miniatures begin to show the sleek se- 
quence of relief-like bulges that had made the 
drapery surfaces of the Paris Matthew so taut and 
energetic. By comparison with the Vatican Evan- 
gelists (fig. 7), however, those in the Chicago man- 
uscript are broader and more ample, with sharper, 
tighter contours. Thus the Chicago miniatures take 
their place between the other two, probably closer 
to the Paris than to the Vatican set. The Oxford 
and London codices (figs. 5, 6), on the other hand, 
are nearer the Vatican Gospel Book. Lean-shanked 
and lanky, their Evangelists take only shaky com- 
mand of their spacious, full-page settings, and do 
not reflect the degree of confident breadth that the 
Chicago painter had known to give his figures. It 
is probably to the same phase that the New York 
Gospels belong (figs. 19, 20). The figures here re- 
main shallow and thinly contoured, the back- 
grounds are jumbled, and neither figure nor set- 
ting has the force and clarity to generate a screen 
of tense, dynamic pattern like that of the Paris 
miniatures. The Evangelists in Leningrad 105, on 
the other hand, dominate fully the plane of pat- 
tern on which their contours are traced (fig. 14). 
Their drapery surfaces rise from these contours in 
thick, congested bulges as if padded. The individ- 
ual pockets of relief found in Paris are fused, pro- 
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ducing an impression approaching organic whole- 
ness. The grand scale and coherent relief in these 
figures go beyond those in the Paris examples and 
so are presumably later. Vatopedi 939 is problem- 
atic (fig. 12). Its thick, opaque pigment produces 
an impression of coherence and depth in photo- 
graphs, but is disappointing in color slides and may 
be nothing more than a later overpainting. Pa- 
lermo 4, finally, must close the sequence (fig. 13). 
Its large forms, patterned settings, and fluent 
highlights that unite rather than subdivide the limbs 
echo the grand scale and coherent modeling of 
Leningrad 105. The smooth surfaces, however, have 
been abandoned in favor of a streaky and facile 
linearism that bespeaks the bankruptcy of the Chi- 
cago subgroup’s most distinctive stylistic feature. 

The eight manuscripts, then, suggest a sequence 
running from the Vatican Tetraevangelion through 
the New York, Oxford, and London volumes to 
Chicago 965, thence to the Paris New Testament 
and Psalter, Leningrad 105, and finally to Palermo 
4. In terms of this development, it is clear that the 
highly decorative Evangelists of Laura B 26 cannot 
antedate the Paris set, and their cluster of kindred 
miniatures must lie late in the group. It is hard to 
guess how long a span of time should be imagined 
from beginning to end of the development, but it 
probably was not great. The Chicago Evangelists 
are still closely akin to those in the Vatican codex, 
and Palermo 4 is yet more strongly reminiscent of 
such miniatures as the Angel at the Tomb (fol. 54’) 
in its Chicago sibling. The span from the Barberini 
to the Chicago miniatures is probably greater than 
that from the Chicago to the Palermo ones, but the 
whole process need not represent much more than 
a generation. 

Just when this generation occurred is indicated 
by two dated colophons. One is in the Vatican, the 
other in the New York Tetraevangelion. Both of 
these manuscripts were signed by the same scribe, 
one Manuel Hagiostephanites. He signed the Vati- 
can codex in magenta ink at the end of the Johan- 
nine Gospel on 13 May 1153 (fig. 28).!9 The New 
York Gospels were completed three years later, in 
1156, and are accompanied by a poetic dedication 
of impenetrable semantic and scribal extravagance 
devoted to the patron, John the Cretan, arch- 
bishop of Cyprus (fig. 30). The poem was tran- 
scribed by Lambros in 1898?° when the book be- 


'* The colophon is given in the catalogue. 

“0S. P. Lambros, KatéAoyos tov év th xata tiv Avdeov Lovi 
tHS Aylag xwdlxwv, in “Exetngis tot qirohoyixot ovAddyou 
Ilagvacoot, 2 (1898), 167-69. 


longed to the monastery of Hagias on Andros; 
shortly thereafter, the book was lost and the impli- 
cations of its poem were not examined until the 
book was identified once again, this time in New 
York in 1975. If valid, these colophons would move 
the entire Chicago subgroup out of the thirteenth 
century and into the crowded generation between 
the 1150s and 1180s. 


Paleography 


Paleographically, the validity of the two colo- 
phons is hard to discount. The script in the Vatican 
one contrasts convincingly with that in the body of 
the text, the ink is identical to that used at the close 
of the three preceding Gospels, and the date is cor- 
rect in all respects.?! The New York one is more 
haphazard, but persuasive in ink, letter types, and 
date. The names given make good mutual sense. 
Hagiostephanites was the name of a twelfth-cen- 
tury Cypriot noble family;*? John the Cretan, arch- 
bishop of Cyprus from 1152 until about 1170,23 was 
surely in office when Manuel was working. 

The script of the Gospel text is equally consis- 
tent with the colophons’ content (figs. 27, 29). Its 
blocky, energetic ductus, deep black ink, varied 
forms and ligatures, and copious uncials can be 
found again in two major clusters of dated manu- 
scripts without illuminations. One of these is gath- 
ered around a copy of St. Neophytus’ works pro- 
duced in 1214 in Paphos and now MS 224 (olim 
Laing 881) in the University Library in Edin- 
burgh.** It includes three codices in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris: grec 1189, Coislin grec 


*! The validity of the colophon was upheld by K. and S. Lake, 
Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the Year 1200 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1934-39) (hereafter K. and S. Lake), VIII, MS 317; and 
more recently C. Giannelli, cited by V. Laurent, “Une famille 
turque au service de Byzance: les Mélikés,” BZ, 49 (1956), 354 
note 2. 

*° A. P. Kazdan, Social’nyj sostav gospodstuujustego klassa Vizantii 
XI-XII vv. (Moscow, 1974), 114, 151. 

*°V. Laurent, “La succession épiscopale des derniers arche- 
véques grecs de Chypre, de Jean le Crétois (1152) 4 Germain 
Pésimandros (1260),” REB, 7 (1949), 35. 

**T. P. Tsiknopoullos, Kumeuaxa Tuaixa (Nicosia, 1969), pls. 
i, Iv; J. Darrouzés, “Autres manuscrits originaires de Chypre,” 
REB, 14 (1957), 143; Ch. Astruc and M.-L. Concasty, Catalogue 
des manuscrits grecs: Le supplément grec, 111, nos. 901-1371 (Paris, 
1960), 602-8; I. P. Tsiknopoullos, ‘O “Aytog Nedqutoc 
ToeEoPUtTEQOS LOVaXds xai ~yxALoTOS xai feed avtOt povi (Pa- 
phos, 1955), 165, 176, 196, 199; J. Darrouzés, “Les manuscrits 
originaires de Chypre a la Bibliothéque Nationale,” REB, 8 (1950), 
172-86; R. Devreesse, Catalogue des manuscrits grecs, 11: Le fonds 
Coislin (Paris, 1945), 271-72; F. E. Warren, “The ‘Ritual Ordi- 
nance’ of Neophytos,” Archaeologia, 27 (1882), 40. The script of 
Paris, Suppl. gr. 1317, is remarkably similar, in turn, to that of 
Berlin, quarto 66, a very important member of the decorative 
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287, and Supplément grec 1317. The similarity of 
Paris, grec 1189 to yet another Cypriot manuscript 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, grec 633, of 1186,”° 
suggests that the books represent a script which was 
used in Cyprus in the decades on either side of 
1200. The script itself is distinguished by its clean, 
blocky forms and deep black ink. The letter forms 
are varied; uncial forms are in high proportion and 
some of them, like delta, kappa, and lambda, are used 
to produce decorative diagonal currents across the 
page. Diaereses appear over tota and upsilon. The 
regularity of the script increases as one moves from 
gr. 633 of 1186 through gr. 1189 to Suppl. gr. 1317 
and Edinburgh 224 of 1214. Of the five books, 
Coislin 287 (fig. 31) is the one most immediately 
akin to Manuel’s books. Like the Vatican Tetra- 
evangelion, Coislin 287 is written on twenty-four 
lines per page, and its blocky letters run in coher- 
ent rows occupying about one half of the interli- 
near space. The deep black ink and bold, often 
serifed strokes, the intermittent enlargement of 
uncial forms and the periodic, highly visible snake- 
bite diaeresis are strikingly similar to those of Man- 
uel Hagiostephanites. The Coislin forms are, it is 
true, more regular and evenly spaced, a regularity 
that becomes stronger in the calligraphic script of 
Suppl. gr. 1317 (fig. 32). One notices, too, that 
Manuel's distinctive epselon-pi ligature (€oo ), accor- 
dion-shaped xz and spade-like rho are more preva- 
lent in Paris 1189 and the earlier Paris 633 than in 
Coislin 287. Nonetheless, the visual kinship of 
Coislin 287 and Manuel Hagiostephanites’ Vatican 
manuscript in particular is impressive. It validates 
the colophons’ Cypriot connection, and is not in- 
consistent with the general time frame that they 
indicate. 

The second group of dated manuscripts centers 
on three Palestinian codices, but continues later in 
books produced in the islands—Rhodes and Cy- 
prus. It opens with Anastaseos 9, in the Library of 
the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate in Jerusalem, a 
Lectionary made for and probably in Tiberias in 
Galilee in 1152 by a scribe named George (fig. 33).?° 
It continues with two manuscripts on Mt. Sinai, 220 
and 232, that were copied in 1167 and 1174 re- 
spectively by one Basil the Notary in the Kellion 


style group that was probably made before 1219 (see infra, note 
109). 

25 Darrouzés, “Les manuscrits originaires de Chypre,” 178; K. 
and S. Lake, V, MS 193, pls. 329-30. 

°K. and S. Lake, I, MS 11, pls. 19-22; A. Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, ‘JegoooAvutixt BiBAtodyjxn, LI (St. Petersburg, 
1897), 207-8. 


monastery in Bethlehem (fig. 34).?” Its script is car- 
ried on in two later codices: Berlin, Staatsbib- 
liothek, fol. gr. 51, a Gospel Book copied in 1193 
on Cyprus,” and Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, grec 
301, a Lectionary of 1204 produced for and prob- 
ably in a Cypriot monastery by a Rhodian named 
George.”? In this group, one sees once again the 
heavy black ink, boxy letters, varied characters with 
copious uncials, deliberately enlarged letter forms, 
and bold, often serifed strokes that had distin- 
guished Manuel Hagiostephanites’ script. Here 
again one finds the flourishing uncial kappas and 
lambdas, the expansive epsilons, the emphatic diag- 
onals of rhos and deltas, the round-topped epsilon- 
x1, the distinctive epsilon-fz ligature, and the diaere- 
sis on zota. One finds the penchant for triplets of 
enlarged letters—Basil especially likes to enlarge 
the sequence delta-epsilon-delta. Here again the in- 
dividual letters are written in dense sequences that 
give the written lines a particular coherence and 
throw the enlarged letters into sharp relief. In all 
of these respects, this second group aligns itself 
readily with Manuel’s books. Of the five members, 
Anastaseos 9 in Jerusalem (fig. 33) is of particular 
interest. This manuscript, copied a year earlier than 
Manuel’s Barberini codex, is the dated book most 
closely akin to Manuel’. Its heavy black and ma- 
genta inks, its blocky letters and compact lines of 
variegated characters are by now familiar and fall 
into easy tandem with both Basil’s and Manuel’s 
scripts. The bold, resilient strokes, the boxy letters 
with their hooked tails, the enlarged kappas, lamb- 
das and epsilons, and many of the specific forms— 
the blowsy beta, the epsilon-pi ligature, the diaeresis 
on tota, the accordion-like xz, the florid rho and big, 
looping upsilon—are particularly reminiscent of 
Manuel's script. So, too, are the emphatic accents 
and the restless crisscross of varied rhythms across 
the page as a whole. By comparison with Coislin 
287 and even with Basil’s books, the affinity be- 
tween Manuel's script and that found in Anasta- 
seos 9 1s especially strong. The restless spontaneity 
that had differentiated Barberini 449 from Coislin 


27 Clark, Checklist, 3; V. BeneSevic and Porphyrij (Uspenskij), 
Opisanie greceskihc Rukopise; Monastyrja Sujatoi Ekateriny na Sinai, 
I (St. Petersburg, 1911), 116-17; Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 

‘legooodvmtixt BuBAtodyxn, I, 726. On the Kellion monastery, 
see B. Grani¢, “Der Inhalt der Subscriptionen in den datierten 
griechischen Handschriften des 11., 12., und 13. Jahrhun- 
derts,” Byzantion, 1 (1924), 265. 

8 Darrouzeés, “Autres manuscrits,” 137 note 23; K. and S. Lake, 
V, MS 203, pl. 348. This book has been missing since the Second 
World War. 

*°Omont, Fac-similés (supra, note 6), pl. x1. 
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287 is very much present in Anastaseos 9. In the 
end, it is in this mid-twelfth-century script that 
Manuel’s finds its closest counterpart. This can only 
corroborate the mid-twelfth-century dates of his 
colophons. 

The Palestinian origin of Anastaseos 9 is un- 
likely to prejudice the validity of Manuel’s colo- 
phons. Jean Darrouzeés has emphasized already the 
close similarity of Cypriot and Palestinian scripts,*° 
and the two groups of dated manuscripts exam- 
ined here have shown clearly that the vigorous, boxy 
black script that Manuel used was not confined to 
Cyprus or Palestine. It was used in both, and no 
reliable method of distinguishing the two has been 
found. It was also used by Rhodian scribes. No fewer 
than seven manuscripts by Rhodian scribes of the 
later twelfth and early thirteenth centuries survive, 
and they all reflect, albeit in less disciplined form, 
the script used in the Palestinian books of the twelfth 
century.°*! It is notable that of the seven, one was 
made on Cyprus, one was made in Jerusalem, and 
two were made on Patmos. This illustrates excel- 
lently the peripatetic habits of the Byzantine scribe 
and offers a possible explanation for the diffusion 
of the script being studied here. Just what this script 
was is as yet unclear. To some extent it reflects a 
more widely spread, cosmopolitan movement that 
emerged in metropolitan manuscripts of the sec- 
ond quarter of the twelfth century and continued 
to shape calligraphic scripts throughout the sec- 
ond half of the century.3* Whether the books as- 
sociated here with Anastaseos 9 and Manuel’s cod- 
Ices represent a genuine local variant or a mere 


3° Darrouzeés, “Autres manuscrits,” 132. 

*'The manuscripts are: Patmos, 175 (1180), Patmos, 743 
(1180); and Rhodes, church of Apollona, Evangeliary (1181), 
all by Neilos of Rhodes and discussed by A. Komines, Facsimiles 
of Dated Patmian Codices (Athens, 1970), 26—27; Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
gr. 11 (1186), reproduced in K. and S. Lake, V, MS 192; Paris, 
Bibl. Nat., gr. 301 (1204), reproduced in Omont, Fac-similés, 1; 
Mt. Athos, Vatopedi, 911 (1209), cited in S. Eustratiades and 
Arkadios, KatéAoyos tov év ti leod wovi) Batomed(ou tmoxet- 
vévev x00(xwv (Paris, 1934), 169; and Vatican, gr. 648 (1232), 
reproduced by A. Turyn, Codices graeci vaticani saeculis XIII et 
XIV scripti annorumque notis instructi (Vatican City, 1964), 26-27, 
pl. 6. 

“From the second quarter of the century, see Mt. Athos, 
Dionysiu, 8 (now Cologne, Schniitgen Mus., Ludwig II 4, and 
Athens, Paul Canellopoulos) of 1133, shown in K. and S. Lake, 
III, MS 116, pls. 197—98; and manuscripts of the family of Vati- 
can, Urbin. gr. 2, such as Oxford, Christ Church, Wake 32, shown 
in W. H. P. Hatch, Facsimiles and Descriptions of Minuscule Manu- 
scripts of the New Testament (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), pl. txiv. 
Good examples of the trend as it continues include Vatican, Palat. 
gr. 13 of 1167, reproduced in K. and S. Lake, VIII, MS 319, pl. 
586; and Patmos, 9 and 262, both of 1192, shown ibid., I, MSS 
29 and 30, pls. 53-54, and in Komines, Facsimiles, pls. 18—19. 


general abrasion of this cosmopolitan current is not 
entirely clear. The heavy black ink, blocky letters, 
and idiosyncratic forms like the epsilon-pi ligature 
suggest that this may be a local development. It 
may have radiated from Palestine, but it was cer- 
tainly in use in Cyprus and left its imprint on 
Rhodes as well. Locally as well as chronologically, 
then, there is no paleographic reason to doubt 
Manuel's colophons. 

One must in turn ask whether the diminutive 
script seen in the other members of the Chicago 
subgroup is similarly consistent with twelfth-cen- 
tury paleographic trends. This small script, so suc- 
cessfully paralleled with that in Paris 117 of 1262, 
has been the most substantial argument support- 
ing the thirteenth-century attribution of the 
subgroup, and it continues to be cited in discus- 
sions with paleographers today. No dated ex- 
amples of this script have been found, and it was 
surely not confined to the Levant. But a series of 
arguments can be mustered in support of both its 
twelfth-century date and its use in the area of Pal- 
estine. The vocabulary of individual letter forms 
and ligatures is not far different from that appear- 
ing in Manuel’s books, and no form that is un- 
precedented there can be used to argue a substan- 
tially later date for the smaller script. A clear 
anticipation of the script in question can be found 
in Princeton, University Library, Garrett 3, made 
in St. Sabas near Jerusalem in 1136 (fig. 26).°5 The 
small scale, the apparently cursive ductus, the ex- 
tensive abbreviations along the right margin, the 
deep black ink, the dense sequences of small, round 
characters, and the deliberate exploitation of di- 
agonal rhythms and contrasting letter sizes all pro- 
duce a superficial kinship with the scripts of the 
Chicago subgroup that is strengthened by the re- 
currence of characteristic forms—the topless epsi- 
lon-iota digraph, the diaeresis on iota, the delta, 
lambda, or kappa dipping below the line before ris- 
ing to adjoin an adjacent alpha, the numerous lig- 
atures with epsilon and rho, and the round-topped 
epsilon-xi. The Garrett manuscript introduces fewer 
ligatures and a smaller proportion of uncials, thus 
implying a somewhat earlier phase of the script than 
that seen in the majority of the Chicago subgroup. 
The script appears in fully matured form, how- 
ever, in Mt. Athos, Panteleimon, 29, and in Ox- 


3 Illuminated Greek Manuscripts from American Collections. An 
Exhibition in Honor of Kurt Weitzmann, Princeton University, 1973, 
no. 37; H. Buchthal, Miniature Painting in the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem (Oxford, 1957), 42 and pl. 144b. 
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ford, Bodleian Library, Laud gr. 30 A, both attrib- 
utable on artistic grounds to the twelfth century.** 
The former is illuminated in a straightforward 
Comnenian style which is unlikely to postdate the 
third quarter of the twelfth century (fig. 36). The 
latter, though much overpainted, reveals in its fig- 
ure of Zacharias (fig. 54) a style influenced by the 
same manner as that seen in Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale, copte 13 of 1178—80.°° Often associated 
erroneously with the “Baghdad school,” this man- 
ner radiated from Syria in the second half of the 
twelfth century. It must have been in this same pe- 
riod that Laud gr. 30 A was produced. Similarly 
strong testimony is offered by a Menaion in Grot- 
taferrata, A.a. 32.°° Its tiny, fluent script is closely 
akin to that in Chicago 965. Its musical notation, 
however, is of the Coislin type, last evidenced in a 
dated book in 1177.3’ Though the Grottaferrata 
Menaion need not necessarily antedate 1177, it is 
unlikely to be much later. An angular and man- 
nered version of the diminutive script appears, fi- 
nally, in London, British Library, Additional 40753 
(cat. 8), a little Psalter that must predate the notice 
of 1213 scrawled on its first folio (fig. 35). The cu- 
mulative weight of this evidence draws the dimin- 
utive script of Chicago 965 into the same twelfth- 
century period and Palestinian sphere implied by 
Manuel's own script and colophons.°®® 


34For Panteleimon, 29, see S. P. Lambros, Catalogue of Greek 
Manuscripts on Mount Athos, 11 (Amsterdam, 1925), 285. This 
interesting manuscript is otherwise unpublished. Its heavily ov- 
erpainted Evangelist portraits resemble those of the Chicago 
subgroup, using in Luke’s cushion the same brocaded pattern 
seen in the Evangelists’ footstools in Vatopedi, 939, and the New 
York Gospels, and showing Jonn hunched over a half-open codex. 
Its Apostolic authors stand under decorative arches like those 
in Leningrad, Saltykov-Séedrin Pub. Lib., gr. 101, and Paul on 
fol. 216° in Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 61. For Oxford, Laud gr. 30 A, 
see I. Hutter, Corpus der byzantinischen Miniaturhandschriften, 1: 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, 1 (Stuttgart, 1977), no. 54. 

3>On the “Baghdad” style, see J. Leroy, Les manuscrits coptes et 
coptes-arabes illustrés (Paris, 1974), 228; R. Ettinghausen, Arab 
Painting (Geneva, 1962), 98; E. Monneret de Villard, Le pitture 
musulmane al soffitto della Cappella Palatina in Palermo (Rome, 1950), 
54. On copte 13, see M. Cramer, Koptische Buchmalere: (Reckling- 
hausen, 1964), 93-113. The Arabic illuminations paralleled with 
copte 13, like those of Paris, Bibl. Nat., arabe 3465 of 1222-23 
and arabe 6094 of about 1200, are often associated with works 
of the “Baghdad” school. Buchthal, however, has pointed out 
that they belong to a different type of Arabic art and “should 
not be confused with the products of the Baghdad school”: see 
“‘Hellenistic’ Miniatures in Early Islamic Manuscripts,” AJ, 7 
(1940), 133. 

°°QO. Strunk, ed., Speczmina notationum antiquiorum, pt. I (Co- 
penhagen, 1966), pls. 60—63. 

37 Strunk, ed., Specimina notationum antiquiorum, suppl. part., 
7-8. 

°8 Much the same conclusion has been reached by K. Snipes 
in his work on Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 1712, “Prolegomena to a 


Artistic Evidence: Manuel’s Manuscripts 


The integration of Manuel’ manuscripts into the 
twelfth century is more difficult on an artistic than 
on a paleographic basis. There are far fewer dated 
examples to draw on and the miniatures them- 
selves are far more closely related to other mem- 
bers of the decorative style group than they are to 
any illuminations outside. Iconographically, none- 
theless, the images are encouraging. Among the 
Evangelist portraits, the postures of the synoptic 
authors and of John in the New York Tetraevan- 
gelion are of hoary vintage; even the frontality of 
the New York Mark is, if not customary, at least not 
unprecedented. The posture of John in the Bar- 
berini Tetraevangelion—turning from his three- 
quarters posture in an armchair to look at an arc 
of Heaven behind him—is too rare to be problem- 
atic: it appears elsewhere only in Paris, Suppl. gr. 
927, its own relative. Neither manuscript takes up 
the posture of John hunched over a half-open 
codex, but this had been used already in the mosa- 
ics of the Martorana in Palermo in the 1140s, and 
so comes as no surprise when it appears for the 
first time in Oxford, Wake 31. The Evangelist sym- 
bols are not frequent denizens of Byzantine mini- 
atures, but they had appeared sporadically in the 
eleventh century and were used more frequently 
in the twelfth.*? The pattern of the brocade on the 
footstools of the authors in the New York Gospels 
is repeated in the portrait of Mark in Princeton, 
Garrett 3, the Gospel Book made in 1136 in the 
monastery of St. Sabas near Jerusalem (fig. 22), and 
again in the Virgin’s suppedaneum in the twelfth- 
century apse at Trikomo on Cyprus. The Evange- 
list portraits, then, fit easily into twelfth-century 
iconographic patterns. The scenes in the New York 
Tetraevangelion are equally amenable. All ele- 
ments of these images can be paralleled by 1150, 
and some of them point quite specifically to the 
twelfth century itself. The very use of a scene be- 
fore each Gospel had a particular currency in the 
mid-twelfth century, when it occurred in Moscow, 
Historical Museum, gr. 519, and in the families of 
both Vatican, Urbinas graecus 2, and Venice, Bi- 
blioteca Marciana, gr. Z 540.*° Of the four episodes 


New Edition of the Chronographia of Michael Psellos” (D. Phil. 
diss., Oxford Univ., 1978). : 

3°R. Nelson, Preface and Miniature. Studies on the Iconography 
of the Byzantine Gospel Book (forthcoming), chap 2 and appendix 
] 


| 10C, Meredith, “The Ilustrations of Codex Ebnerianus,” JWarb, 
29 (1966), 419-24. 
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shown in the New York manuscript, the Anastasis 
is without particular iconographic distinction. In 
the Birth of the Baptist, on the other hand, the 
motif of the midwife tending the cradle can be 
paralleled particularly closely in Vatican, Urbin. gr. 
2, and its relatives of the 1130s and ’40s.*! The scene 
of the Baptism (fig. 24) is distinguished by the tight- 
sleeved fur tunic of John, a garment which ap- 
pears for the first dated time in Byzantine painting 
in the Melisende Psalter (London, British Library, 
Egerton 1139) of 1131—43** and the Cappella Pal- 
atina of the 1140s.*° It then becomes widespread 
in the middle and later twelfth century. It is rare 
after the twelfth century, and so points quite spe- 
cifically to the period mentioned in Manuel’s colo- 
phons.** The repetition of the cradle in the Nativ- 
ity of Christ is more complicated (fig. 23). The motif 
itself is obviously a renegade from the Birth of the 
Baptist, where it had good twelfth-century prece- 
dent in Urbin. gr. 2. Its application to Christ’s Na- 
tivity is more singular and recurs only in Chicago 
965. A crib without a midwife does, however, ap- 
pear in the Nativity in Garrett 3, the Palestinian 
‘Tetraevangelion of 1136 (fig. 26).4° To this extent 
even the rarest motif has a twelfth-century paral- 


‘' See Vatican, Urbin. gr. 2: C. Stornajolo, Miniature delle om- 
whe di Giacomo Monaco e dell’ evangeliario greco urbinate, Codices e 
vaticanis selecti, Series minor, 1 (Rome, 1910), pl. 88. 

* Buchthal, Miniature Painting (supra, note 33), 1-13 and pl. 
3b. The Melisende Psalter was painted by a Western miniaturist 
in Jerusalem. He was au courant of contemporary Byzantine de- 
velopments, however, and his imagery reflects many of the most 
up-to-date Constantinopolitan motifs. He may even have influ- 
enced metropolitan painters: cf. H. Buchthal, “The Twelfth 
Century: The Codex Ebnerianus and Its Relatives,” Franklin 
Jasper Walls Lecture Series, VIII, The Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary, New York, 8 March 1977. Thus the manuscript can fur- 
nish evidence of contemporary Byzantine artistic activity. 

QO. Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily (London, 1948), pls. 
19A, 23A. 

“The tunic appears in the Melisende Psalter; the Cappella 
Palatina; Venice 540; Moscow, Hist. Mus. gr. 519; Ba¢kovo; the 
Yedilar Cave at Latmos; icons nos. 82, 495, and 1031 on Mt. 
Sinai; the Mavriotissa in Kastoria; Kars Kilise of 1212 in Cap- 
padocia, and a great many Byzantinizing works of the twelfth 
century from Syria, Cilician Armenia, and the Latin West. After 
about 1200, however, it appears only in certain Sinai icons, e.g., 
no. 1745, and in Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 543, a fourteenth-century 
copy of a twelfth-century cycle. See G. Galavaris, The Illustrations 
of the Liturgical Homilies of Gregory Nazianzus, Studies in Manu- 
script Illumination, 6 (Princeton, 1969), pl. cviu, fig. 464. 

"See supra, note 33. Christ lies in what is clearly a piece of 
carpentered furniture. It is perhaps relevant that the “cradle of 
Christ” enjoyed a period of pilgrim veneration in Jerusalem 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Mentioned by John 
of Wurzburg and Theoderich, it was located in a small chapel 
in the southeast corner of the Haram. See John of Wurzburg, 
Description of the Holy Land, Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, V 
(London, 1892), 21-22; Theoderich, Theoderich’s Description, 
PPTS, V, 4 (London, 1892), 32-33; Guy Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems (Cambridge, 1890), 166. 


lel, and Manuel’s manuscripts fit without a hitch 
into the iconographic pattern of both the period 
and the place specified in his colophons. 

The testimony of style is more crucial and also 
more complicated. The pattern of metropolitan 
production at mid-century is imperfectly under- 
stood; moreover, it is in their style that Manuel’s 
manuscripts retreat most irretractably into their own 
group. Only three dated mid-century manuscripts 
of Constantinopolitan origin or quality survive: Mt. 
Sinai, 157, produced during the incumbency of the 
Hegumen Theoktistos at Patmos (ca. 1128—57);* 
Mt. Sinai, 339, made in the metropolis itself when 
Joseph was hegumen of the Pantocrator monas- 
tery (1136—55);*’ and Vatican, Urbin. gr. 2, pro- 
duced in the capital during the co-emperorship of 
Alexius II Comnenus (1122—42).4° The three 
manuscripts are not immediately related to one 
another, and no one of them provides a persuasive 
point of comparison with the miniatures in Man- 
uel’s books. Sinai 157 is useful in presenting a dated 
parallel for the rippling fold along the haunch of 
the Matthew in the New York Gospels, but its style 
is meticulous and dry. The figure style of Sinai 339, 
too, 1s conservative. In both manuscripts the im- 
aginative vitality of the illumination lies less in the 
figure style than in the decoration. Eleventh-cen- 
tury motifs are lavishly mixed and enriched with 
the freer, more dynamic vine-scroll patterns pi- 
oneered in Vatican, Urbin. gr. 2 and its relatives. 

It is the powerful and prolific circle of Urbin. gr. 
2 and its relatives that has by and large preempted 
our conception of mid-twelfth-century metropoli- 
tan manuscript illumination. Paleographic obser- 
vations have recently led to gathering the group 
into the middle third of the century;*? art histori- 
ans incline to the generation between about 1130 
and 1160.°° Artistically, the remarkable thing about 
these manuscripts is, again, the ornament.>! The 
area devoted to ornament expands in deep frames 


*® Nelson, “Text and Image” (supra, note 2), 43-80. 

477. Anderson, “The Illustrations of Cod. Sinai Gr. 339,” ArtB, 
61 (1979), 167-85; Galavaris, Illustrations, 255-58, pls. Lxxiv- 
LXXXIV. 

‘For varied assessments of the date of this manuscript, see 
J. C. Anderson, “An Examination of Two Twelfth-Century Cen- 
ters of Byzantine Manuscript Production (Ph.D. diss., Princeton 
Univ., 1975), 20; Lazarev, Storia (supra, note 7), 192; and M. 
Bonicatti, “Par l’origine del Salterio Barberiniano greco 372 e 
la cronologia del Tetraevangelo Urbinate 2,” RCCM, 2 (1960), 
41-61. 

°N. Wilson, Medieval Greek Bookhands. Examples Selected from 
Greek Manuscripts in Oxford Libraries (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), 
pls. 44—45. 

°° Buchthal, “The Twelfth Century” (supra, note 42). 

5! Anderson, “An Examination,” 20—157. 
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and even full carpet headpieces, and the scale and 
dynamism of the individual motifs expand as well, 
knitting what had been collections of concentric 
frames into unified screens of integrated, contin- 
uous pattern. The figure style, which is patterned 
and brightly colored, is notably responsive to the 
ornament. An important motivation behind its col- 
orful, hard-edged abstraction seems to be the ef- 
fort to bring image and ornament into harmony. 
Figure and setting unite in lively patterns that are 
as ornamental as their opulent frames. Often they 
derive an expressive tension from the interplay of 
surface designs and depth. This expressive use of 
abstract patterns is exploited especially in the group’s 
novel narrative mode. Best seen in the two books 
of James Kokkinobaphus’ Homilies, Paris, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, grec 1208, and Vatican, graecus 
1162,°? this mode uses individually framed com- 
positions but binds them into an ongoing contin- 
uum through the dynamism of the design in each 
frame. The group’s stylistic sequence is not clear, 
but Buchthal’s placement of the Vatican after the 
Paris Kokkinobaphus manuscript and Anderson’s 
examination of the ornament suggest that it moved 
in the direction of expanded scale, heightened 
emotional definition, and the growing exploitation 
of abstraction for decorative or expressive ends.*? 
On the surface, the dated metropolitan manu- 
scripts have little enough to do with the miniatures 
in Manuel’s books. On a less superficial plane, 
however, significant areas of consensus emerge. The 
motive features of the Urbin. gr. 2 group can, in 
their way, be seen with equal clarity in the minia- 
tures of Manuel’s books. There is the imposition of 
a decorative canon on the figure style that turns 
drapery surfaces and settings alike into abstract 
patterns and unites them in colorful, allover con- 
ceptions. Figure and setting harden into decora- 
tive ensembles that are silhouetted with a new ab- 
stract sharpness against the gold ground. This is as 
true of the manuscripts associated with Urbin. gr. 
2 as it is of those associated with Manuel. In the 


** The Vatican miniatures were published by Stornajolo, Min- 
tature (supra, note 41); isolated miniatures from the Paris cycle 
are reproduced in J. Ebersolt, La miniature byzantine (Paris-Brus- 
sels, 1926), pls. xxv-xxvu; and A. Grabar, Miniatures byzantines 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 1939), figs. 47-49. On the nar- 
rative style developed in them, see most recently I. Hutter, “Die 
Homilien des Monches Jakobos und ihre Illustrationen” (Ph.D., 
diss., Univ. of Vienna, 1970), 482-83. 

°° Anderson, “An Examination,” passim.; Buchthal, “The 
Twelfth Century”; idem, “A School of Miniature Painting and 
Its Place in the Art of Constantinople in the Twelfth Century,” 
read at the 15th International Congress of Byzantine Studies, 
Athens, 10 September 1976. 


narrative miniatures of the metropolitan group and 
in the New York miniatures of Manuel's group the 
settings expand in bright patterns to take fuller 
possession of the picture surface. An impetus be- 
hind this manner is the union of figure and orna- 
ment in decorative ensembles of a novel grandios- 
ity. The responsive, double-page spread of portrait 
and headpiece is seen in both groups; the embed- 
ding of ample figure in ample frame is found in 
Manuel’s Vatican manuscript as well as in Urbin. 
gr. 2, and one notes in the former how the purple 
tonality of the ornament pervades the miniatures, 
too, uniting them visually. Above all, there is the 
emphasis given to ornament itself. In each of the 
metropolitan manuscripts ornament was used more 
innovatively than the figural compositions were; 
decorative elements were immediately remarked in 
Manuel’s Vatican codex and its vast family as well. 
If not in specific forms, then, Manuel's group does 
adhere to the dated metropolitan monuments in 
its underlying principles of style. 

The undated manuscripts attributed to mid- 
twelfth-century metropolitan workshops offer more 
concrete parallels with Manuel’s miniatures. The 
most interesting of these are Melbourne, National 
Gallery, 710/5, and Venice Z 540.54 United by their 
opulent ornament and their historiated Canon 
‘Tables, these two Tetraevangelia are bound to the 
metropolis by the recurrence of these Canon ‘Tables 
in the late twelfth-century Constantinopolitan Vani 
Gospels (Tbilisi, Manuscript Institute of the Na- 
tional Academy of the Georgian S.S.R., codex A 
1335).°° Long ascribed to the early twelfth century, 
these two manuscripts are now more often placed 
in the middle of the century: the carpet headpiece, 
used with brilliance in both, makes its appearance 
only in the 1130s in the Urbin. gr. 2 group; the 
tight-sleeved fur tunic of the Baptist in Venice Z 
540 appears for the first dated time in the 1140s; 
the dry and linear style of the Venice Evangelists is 
more reminiscent of the mosaics of the north tran- 
sept wall in the Cappella Palatina and the frescoes 
at Pskov (1156);°° and the script in the Venice vol- 
ume resembles most closely the mid-century script 


°*H. Buchthal, An Illuminated Byzantine Gospel Book of about 
1100 A.D. (Melbourne, 1961); Byzantine Art, an European Art (su- 
pra, note 4), nos, 311 and 316; Lazarev, Storia (supra, note 7), 
193, 251 note 45, 253 note 51. Anderson, “An Examination,” 
251, proposes a mid-century date for the Melbourne Gospels; 
the Venetian codex he relegates to the provinces. 

°°S. Amiranagvili, Gruzinskaja Miniatjura (Moscow, 1966), pl. 
31. 

°°V. Lazarev, Old Russian Murals and Mosaics (London, 1966), 
99-107, 247—49. 
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of Urbin. gr. 2’s two fellows, Patmos 274, and the 
Codex Ebnerianus.*’ The Evangelist portraits of the 
Melbourne Gospels have not survived. Those of 
Venice Z 540 (fig. 9), however, do survive and show 
a marked similarity to the portraits of Barb. gr. 449. 
The figures are strongly silhouetted, their em- 
phatic contours traced in a single plane. The fur- 
niture and background buildings are compressed 
onto this plane, and the repetition of the buildings’ 
colors in the colors of the Evangelists’ garments bind 
figure and setting into a decorative pattern. The 
flattened settings, the forceful contours, the long- 
waisted, lean-thighed figure proportions, and the 
dry, summary linearity in the drapery surfaces re- 
veal a kinship with the Vatican 449 miniatures that 
goes well beyond the parallels offered by the Ur- 
bin. gr. 2 group, and so makes more tangible the 
likelihood that Manuel’s books were a production 
of mid-twelfth-century art. The Venetian Evange- 
lists lack only the centrality within their composi- 
tions which gives the Vatican ones such decorative 
authority. This is a stylization not found in metro- 
politan manuscripts. It appears, however, in a 
number of less cosmopolitan examples, including 
Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, Suppl. graec. 52; Vati- 
can, graecus 1533; Manchester, John Rylands Li- 
brary, 13; and Istanbul, Patriarchal Library, 8.°° If 
the specific vocabulary of motifs in Manuel’s mini- 
atures cannot be paralleled elsewhere, then the type 
of composition that they use and the abstract, or- 
namental principles that they adhere to can be seen 
in manuscripts of the mid-twelfth century. 

The evidence of the books’ ornament is more 
concrete than that of their figure style. An ex- 
panded use of ornament had been a key feature of 
mid-twelfth-century illumination. Many of the mo- 
tifs that characterized this expansion can be found 
in the Barberini ‘Tetraevangelion, and all but one 
of the motifs used in the Barberini Tetraevange- 
lion can be paralleled in the Codex Ebnerianus 
alone. This particular motif—the lattice of little 
flowers in which the lines of the lattice are drawn 
in—has not so far turned up in any metropolitan 
manuscript, but it does appear in a variety of pro- 


°7M. Chatzidakis and A. Grabar, Byzantine and Early Medieval 
Painting (New York, 1965), pl. 89. 

°° For Vienna, suppl. gr. 52, see Byzantine Art, an European Art, 
no. 297; and P. Buberl and H. Gerstinger, Die byzantinischen 
Handschriften, U1: Die Handschriften des 10. bis 18. Jahrhunderts, 
Die illuminierten Handschriften und Inkunabeln der Nation- 
albibliothek in Wien, IV, 4 (Leipzig, 1938), 50-58, pls. xxu1- 
XXVH. For Istanbul, Patriarchal Library, 8, see G. A. Soteriou, 
Kewurydta tov Olxoupevixod Mateuagyetov Kwvatavtwvondhews 
(Athens, 1938), 86—92, pls. 60-62, 64a. 


vincial ones, including Mt. Athos, Panteleimon, 2,°° 
and, perhaps more significantly, the Palestinian 
Garrett 3 of 1136 (fig. 22). All of the individual 
motifs making up the ornament of Manuel’s man- 
uscripts, then, were current in the mid-twelfth 
century. 

More important than these motifs themselves is 
the way in which they have been used. Interest- 
ingly, this is the only aspect of the Vatican Tetrae- 
vangelion that has drawn a specific challenge to the 
date given in the colophon. Alison Frantz, struck 
by the contrast between the manuscript’s colophon 
and its customary thirteenth-century attribution, 
pointed to the large, coarse scale of the ornament 
in the frames around Mark, Luke, and John as being 
inconsistent with twelfth-century usage (fig. 7).®© 
There is no question but that the standard Com- 
nenian ornament is more finely textured. Yet the 
early twelfth-century headpieces of Paris, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Supplément grec 1262 of 1101, 
and Harvard, Houghton 3 of 1105, the vine-scrolls 
of Sinai 339 (fol. 91"), the Marcan headpiece of 
Venice Z 540 (fol. 90"), and the frame around Jude 
in the Codex Eberianus (fol. 310") make it quite 
plain that big, even blowsy palmettes were no rar- 
ity in the entire first half of the twelfth century.®! 
The amalgamation of concentric ornamental bands 
into unified, expansive patterns is, in fact, a hall- 
mark of Comnenian ornament as a whole: the or- 
namental frames in the Codex Ebnerianus; Sinai 
339; Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, grec 550; and 
Mt. Sinai, 412 offer ample evidence.® In fact, the 
broad, ornamental picture frame is in itself a Com- 
nenian phenomenon, seen in Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Supplément grec 27, Vatican, graecus 
1156 and Urbin. gr. 2, and culminating in the 
middle period of the century in Paris 550 and Sinai 
339 and 412. It was not popular in the thirteenth 
century. ‘Thus the broad frames with their weedy 
palmettes are more compatible with the mid-twelfth 


°° P. Huber, Athos: Leben, Glaube, Kunst (Zurich, 1969), fig. 88. 

A. Frantz, “Byzantine Illuminated Ornament,” ArtB, 16 
(1934), 72. 

°' For Paris, suppl. gr. 1262, and Harvard, Houghton 3, see 
L. Nees, “An Illuminated Byzantine Psalter at Harvard Univer- 
sity,’ DOP, 29 (1975), pls. 2, 7, 9; and J. Beckwith, The Art of 
Constantinople (London, 1957), fig. 164. For Mt. Sinai, 339, fol. 
91", see Galavaris, Illustrations (supra, note 44), pl. Lxxx, fig. 384. 
For the Jude in the Codex Ebnerianus, see K. Weitzmann, “An 
Illustrated Greek New Testament of the Tenth Century in the 
Walters Art Gallery,” Gatherings in Honor of Dorothy Miner (Balti- 
more, n.d.), pl. 19. 

°? Galavaris, Illustrations, 255—58, pls. LXXIV-LXxxIv; 242-45, 
pls. LXXxv-xcv; J. R. Martin, The Illustration of the Heavenly Lad- 
der of John Climacus, Studies in Manuscript Illumination, 5 
(Princeton, 1954), 87-104, pls. Lvit-LXXVH. 
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century than with any other period and provide a 
strong support for the dates given in Manuel’s col- 
ophons. Comparably strong bonds with the twelfth 
century can be found for the Vatican manuscript’s 
Matthean headpiece with its medallion portraits of 
the Pantocrator and the four Evangelists (fig. 37). 
Seen already in such eleventh-century books as 
Moscow, Historical Museum, gr. 13; Vatican, Pala- 
tinus graecus 189; and Dumbarton Oaks, 3 (1084),°° 
the medallion portrait of the Pantocrator became 
more widespread in twelfth-century codices; it 1s 
seen in Athens, National Library, 68; Baltimore, 
Walters Art Gallery, 522; Chicago, University Li- 
brary, 131; London, British Library, Egerton 2163; 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, Clarke 10; Paris, Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, grec 81; and Toronto, Uni- 
versity Library, codex de Ricci 1.°* In four of these— 
Oxford, London, Chicago, and Paris—Christ is 
surrounded by subsidiary figures as he is in Barb. 
gr. 449. More extraordinary are the Canon Tables 
in this codex (fig. 39). Their flamboyant tops, in- 
stead of conforming to the regular geometric con- 
tours customary in Byzantine ornament, break out 
into freely formed curves and countercurves. Ca- 
vorting animals sport over the tops. This kind of 
Canon Table carries over into the entire decorative 
style group, becoming more flamboyant as it goes 
(fig. 40). It is not found outside of this group. Ex- 
uberant if not actually baroque Canon Tables and 
the decorative use of varied and vigorous animals 
are part and parcel of mid-twelfth-century orna- 
ment, however; one has only to point out the Canon 
Tables of Venice Z 540 and Sinai 157, and the stalk- 
ing beasts of varied breed in the headpieces of Paris 
550.6 These fanciful animals often migrate into 
the initials, and historiated initials become a major 
mid-twelfth-century delectation—the historiated 
initials of Manuel’s New York Gospels find con- 
fréres in Sinai 339 and Paris 550.°° Thus the beasts 
and drolleries of Manuel’s books and the extrava- 


63S. Der Nersessian, “A Psalter and New Testament Manu- 
script at Dumbarton Oaks,” DOP, 19 (1965), fig. 7. 

64For Athens, Nat. Lib., 68, fols. 2" and 89°, see P. Buberl, Die 
Miniaturhandschriften der Nationalbibliothek in Athen (Vienna, 1917), 
pl. xxin, fig. 58 and pl. xxiv, fig. 62. For Walters Art Gallery 
522, see Buchthal, Minzature Painting (supra, note 33), pl. 141e. 
For Paris, gr. 81, see K. and S. Lake, V, pls. 308-9. For the 
manuscript in Toronto, see Jlluminated Greek Manuscripts from 
American Collections (supra, note 33), no. 27, fig. 47. 

© For Venice 540, see Buchthal, An Illuminated Byzantine Gos- 
pel Book (supra, note 54), figs. 2, 4; for Paris 550, see Galavaris, 
Illustrations, pl. xc, figs. 411-12 and pl. xc, fig. 413. 

°° A. Grabar associates this vogue with western influence: see 
Les manuscrits grecs enluminés de provenance ttalienne (IX’-XI’ sie- 
cles), Bibliothéque des Cahiers Archéologiques, 8 (Paris, 1972), 
96-98. 


gance, if not the freely formed shapes, of their 
Canon Tables can all find a ready context in the 
period cited in the colophons. More positively than 
the miniatures, the ornament of Manuel’s books 
validates the date of his colophons. 

The metropolitan parallels, encouraging as they 
are in themselves, do not explain many specific 
features of Manuel’s miniatures. The metropolitan 
compositions are decorative, but they are not de- 
liberately flat like those in Manuel’s books and their 
associates; the color schemes are ornamental but 
not pinkish and pastel; the Canon ‘Tables are ex- 
travagant but not freely formed and baroque; and 
there are no counterparts outside their own circle 
for the smooth modeling of the Vatican miniatures 
or the wild architecture of the New York ones. These 
features, rather than being indicative of the books’ 
date, may instead be indicative of the place in which 
they were made, and so turn attention to the local 
information given in Manuel’s colophons. 

Among dated twelfth-century manuscripts with 
illuminations, those from Palestine assume an un- 
expected prominence. No fewer than three dated 
books were illuminated there. Garrett 3, made in 
the monastery of St. Sabas in 1136, preserves its 
Canon Tables, its portraits of Mark and John, and 
its headpieces, of which the Matthean contains an 
image of the Nativity flanked by a prophet (fig. 26).°” 
Anastaseos 9, in Jerusalem, made for and probably 
in Tiberias in Galilee in 1152, contains a full-page 
icon of the enthroned Virgin Tiberiadissa with 
the patron or the painter, Gerasimos the Monk, 
crouched at her feet; originally it also had a por- 
trait of St. John the Evangelist and a headpiece with 
a bust of the Pantocrator.®* Sinai 220, finally, made 
in Bethlehem in 1167, is illuminated only with an 
underdrawing for a huge carpet headpiece con- 
taining a medallion bust of the Pantocrator.®? ‘This 
trio expands if one adds three intimate paleo- 
graphic relatives of Anastaseos 9: Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity Library, 171,’° and Saba 40 and Taphou 55, 
both in the Library of the Greek Orthodox Patriar- 
chate in Jerusalem.’! Ann Arbor 171 and Sabas 40 


6” See supra, note 33. 

68 See supra, note 26. 

69 See supra, note 27. 

7K. Clark, A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testament Man- 
uscripts in America (Chicago, 1937), 329-30. 

” For Saba 40, see Papadopoulos-Kerameus, BuBAcodyxn (su- 
pra, note 26), II, 83—84. For Taphou 55, see ibid., I, 137-38; 
and A. Cutler, “The Aristocratic Psalter: The State of Re- 
search,’ XV° Congrés International d’Etudes Byzantines. Rapports et 
co-rapports, III: Art et archéologie (Athens, 1976), 253-55, pl. Lv1, 
figs. 9-10. 
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are Lectionaries with one huge carpet headpiece; 
Taphou 55 is a Psalter preserving its initial head- 
piece, medallion portraits of Habakkuk, Isaiah, and 
Jonah, a miniature of the Hebrews in the Furnace, 
and a full-page dedication picture showing one 
Matthew the Monk at the feet of a statuesque 
standing Virgin.’”* This cluster of illuminated books 
makes it clear that the monasteries, or in any case 
the monks, of Palestine were artistically active in 
the twelfth century and capable of carrying out, on 
a rudimentary level at least, the creation of pic- 
tured books. No comparable manuscript evidence 
from Cyprus is known, and it is only in the four- 
teenth century that one begins to find illuminated 
Cypriot books.’? Cyprus does, however, preserve 
the largest surviving complex of early twelfth-cen- 
tury Byzantine wall painting.”* In the one instance 
of St. Chrysostom, these paintings were done by 
imported masters of cosmopolitan caliber.’> The 
majority, however, including cycles at Asinou of 
1106 (fig. 42), the Apsinthiotissa, and Trikomo, and 
some mural icons at St. Nicholas tés Stégés, were 
clearly done by a provincial shop.”° The origin and 
extent of this workshop’s activity are of great inter- 
est. Kurt Weitzmann has shown that its style is closely 
akin to that of a group of icons on Mt. Sinai as well 
as to that of the Evangelist portraits in a group of 
three monumental Lectionaries.’”” At least one of 


” This miniature, on fol. 260", must show the manuscript’s 
donor. As such, it deserves to join the Chicago subgroup’s Be- 
naki Psalter in P. L. Vocotopoulos’ recent list of miniatures 
showing donor monks, given in “Eva Gyvmoto yeLtedyeaqo tot 
ZxodLnoyed~ov "Iwdcam xai ol wxoeoyeagles tod, in AgAt. 
Xovot.Aoy.“Et., 4,8 (1976), 179-95. The devotional theme that 
shapes so much of the illumination in the Chicago subgroup’s 
members, and that must account to a large extent for its man- 
ufacture, comes out especially strongly in the Psalters. 

“On Cypriot illumination, see C. Havice, “The Hamilton 
Psalter in Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett 78 A 9” (Ph.D. diss., 
Pennsylvania State Univ., 1978). 

“DPD. C. Winfield and E. J. W. Hawkins, “The Church of Our 
Lady at Asinou, Cyprus. A Report of the Seasons of 1965 and 
1966,” DOP, 21 (1967), 260-66; M. Sacopoulou, Asinou en 1106 
et sa contribution a liconographie (Brussels, 1966); A. Papageor- 
ghiou, Masterpreces of the Byzantine Art of Cyprus (Nicosia, 1965); 
A. and J. Stylianou, The Painted Churches of Cyprus (Nicosia, 1964); 
C. Mango and E. J. W. Hawkins, “Report on Field Work in 
Istanbul and Cyprus, 1962-1963,” DOP, 18 (1964), 333—40. 

“5 Mango and Hawkins, “Fieldwork.” 

“°D. C. Winfield, “Hagios Chrysostomos, Trikomo, Asinou. 
Byzantine Painters at Work,” Meaxtixe tot Mewtov Avetvotc 
Kureokoytxot Zuvedetov, II (Nicosia, 1972), 285-92; S. Boyd, 
“Stylistic Trends in Cypriot Wall Painting of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury,” paper presented at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D. C., 
12 May 1978. 

“K. Weitzmann, “A Group of Early Twelfth-Century Icons 
Attributed to Cyprus,” Studies in Memory of David Talbot Rice 
(Edinburgh, 1975), 47-63. 


the icons was surely made at Mt. Sinai and one of 
the Lectionaries has close ties with Antioch.’® Thus, 
the workshop or its style may have been based more 
broadly than on Cyprus alone. Whether or not the 
shop or its style were native to Cyprus, however, its 
extensive work there indicates that artistic activity 
was going on and was available to the island’s re- 
markably rapidly growing monasteries if they chose 
to use it.”? Palestine, too, apparently, sustained a 
mural art in the twelfth century. Along with the 
mosaics and wall paintings in the great pilgrimage 
churches, Manuel Comnenus is known to have 
sponsored the rebuilding of Greek monasteries in 
Palestine.®° In some cases, as shown by the inscrip- 
tion at the Calamon monastery, he entrusted the 
work of restoration to the overseership of the local 
hegumen;®! the surviving frescoes at SS. John and 
George at Choziba bespeak such a local origin.®” 
The tenuously preserved wall paintings at the 
Benedictine church at Abu Ghosh, on the other 
hand, reflect the presence of a very fine group of 


78The Lectionaries include: Mt. Athos, Koutloumousi, 61; 
Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, 532; and Mt. Sinai, 208. For 
Koutloumousi 61, see S. M. Pelekanidis et al., The Treasures of 
Mount Athos. Illuminated Manuscripts, 1: The Protaton and the Mon- 
asteries of Dionystou, Koutloumoustou, Xeropotamou and Gregoriou 
(Athens, 1974), pls. 300-4. On the manuscript’s Antiochene 
connections, see G. Mercati, “Origine antiochena di due codici 
greci del secolo XI,” AnalBoll, 68 (1950), 210-20. The inscrip- 
tions noted by Mercati belong to the eleventh century, a date 
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in 1542. On Sinai 208, see Weitzmann, “A Group of Early 
Twelfth-Century Icons,” 59 and pl. 25. 
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ies of Machairas, the Chrysorrhagiatissa (1152), and the En- 
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thodox Church of Cyprus (London, 1910), 355, adds St. Mamas at 
Morphou (ca. 1190) and the Trodditissa (ca. 1200). 
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Byzantine painters in Palestine;®? Runciman sug- 
gests that they had come under Manuel’s auspices 
to decorate the Greek monastery of St. Euthy- 
mius.** Thus Cyprus and Palestine present a mod- 
est but plausibly active artistic environment in the 
mid-twelfth century.®° 

The initial impression produced by the Palesti- 
nian manuscripts is extraordinarily positive. Their 
ornament is their most prominent form of illumi- 
nation, and it is markedly close to that in Manuel 
Hagiostephanites’ manuscripts. This is particularly 
true of the headpieces. Though the medallion por- 
trait of the Pantocrator was not an unusual motif 
in twelfth-century Ulumination, its incorporation 
into something so strongly reminiscent of a carpet 
headpiece as the Matthean headpiece in Barberini 
449 is less common. It did appear, however, in three 
of the Palestinian manuscripts already cited: An- 
astaseos 9 (from which the relevant page was cut 
after Papadopoulos-Kerameus described it in 1898), 
Sinai 220, and Ann Arbor 171. The headpiece in 
Sinai 220 was merely drawn, probably by Basil 
himself, and never painted. The carpet in Anasta- 
seos 9 was surely painted; its character can be ex- 
trapolated from those in its paleographic siblings, 
Ann Arbor 171, Taphou 55, and Saba 40. In all 
three the magenta color scheme and weedy foliage 
recall Barb. gr. 449, and in the Ann Arbor Lection- 
ary the carpet contains the busts of the Pantocrator 
and the four Evangelists (fig. 38), just as the Vati- 
can example does. ‘The kinship is remarkable. The 
only Canon Tables securely attributable to twelfth- 
century Palestine are those in Garrett 3 (fig. 41). 
They are more modest than those of Manuel’s Te- 
traevangelion. But they are, interestingly, of irreg- 
ular shape. Their nongeometric contours require 
flexible filler motifs, and the meandering vine scrolls 
and rudimentary foliage that are used recall the 
weedy, flexible ornament of the Vatican manu- 
script. Colors, motifs, and organization of the or- 
nament in the Palestinian manuscripts, then, offer 
close parallels with the manuscripts of Manuel's 


group. 


83 Folda, “Painting and Sculpture,” 259-61. 

4S. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, II (Cambridge, 1952), 
381. 

8° Mango painted a very dismal picture of Cyprus during the 
twelfth century in his “Chypre, carrefour du monde byzantin,” 
XV° Congres International d’Etudes Byzantines. Rapports et co-rap- 
ports, V. Chypre dans le monde byzantin (Athens, 1976), section 5. 
He makes it look very probable that the island did not have 
developed cities. The expansion of monasteries, however, points 
to a real vitality in the sphere likely to have produced books. 


The figure style in the Palestinian manuscripts 1s 
at first sight disappointing. It is derivative, undis- 
tinguished, and diverse. To the extent that it has a 
common theme, it is the derivative abrasion of 
standard Comnenian models. Certainly it has none 
of the decorative, highly patterned abstraction that 
gives the miniatures in Manuel’s books their dis- 
tinction and interest. This is particularly true of 
Garrett 3, the most pretentious and least coherent 
of the group (fig. 22).°° The miniature in Anasta- 
seos 9 is simpler and uses a hot, purplish color 
scheme, but it is copied from a particular icon and 
so has its own stylistic conditioning.®’ In Taphou 
55 (fig. 57), on the other hand, one does find a 
series of forms which recalls those in the Chicago 
subgroup.®® The broad, simplified figures with fac- 
ile, magenta underdrawings and chalky, pastel pig- 
ments that have flaked badly are technically very 
close to those of the Chicago subgroup. Even here 
one does not find the smooth modeling, the deco- 
rative, centralized compositions, and the wild ar- 
chitecture that have made the New York and Bar- 
berini miniatures so hard to integrate into the 
mainstream of Byzantine art. One notes with great 
interest, however, that Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
went out of his way to describe the John of Ana- 
staseos 9 as sitting in front of architecture.®° 

The only other index to figure style in this area 
is the manner seen in the early twelfth-century 
Cypriot wall paintings. Its origin, as noted, is fraught 
with complications. As a style, it is decorative and 
abstract (fig. 42).9 Figures are reduced to a few 
blunt, simplified shapes, sharply traced in closed 
contours on the picture plane. Colors are used in 
fairly abstract ways—pale and pastel on the high- 
lighted surfaces, they often appear unadulterated 
in bands of lower value around the waist and along 
the hems of the himatia. Heads are large with clearly 
traced features that often include a “v” at the root 
of the nose. These schematized and rhythmic forms 
are displayed in front of flat, ornate buildings, 
forming decorative, relief-like compositions. Es- 
sentially, this style is an effective simplification of 
the early Comnenian art found in St. Chrysostom. 
As such, it is a little treacherous to handle: it risks 


86 See supra, note 33. 

87K. and S. Lake, I, MS 11, pl. 20. 

*° Cutler, “The Aristocratic Psalter” (supra, note 71), pl. Lv1, 
figs. 9 and 10. 

89 See supra, note 26. 

*° Winfield and Hawkins, “The Church of Our Lady at Asi- 
nou” (supra, note 74); Sacopoulou, Asinou en 1106 (supra, note 
74), pls. vi-vIt. 
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becoming a passe-partout, associated with any and 
all of the other Comnenian manners of which it 
might equally well be supposed to represent a sim- 
plification. It is, accordingly, with some care that 
one notes the existence of a clear kinship between 
the Cypriot wall paintings and the miniatures in 
Manuel’s books. The strong, planar contours, the 
smooth, pastel surfaces, the abstract areas of lighter 
and darker color, and the rhythmic, patterned 
compositions are common to both. They share a 
decorative schematization that has been hard to 
parallel elsewhere. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from the 
Cypriot murals and Palestinian miniatures are lim- 
ited but interesting. The least equivocal of them is 
chronological. The types of ornament in the Pales- 
tinian books, the technique and color scheme of 
Taphou 55, and above all the decoratively sche- 
matized style in the wall paintings of Cyprus indi- 
cate together that the art seen in Manuel’s books 
was entirely possible in the period he specifies. 
Whether the stylizations in his miniatures derive 
from those of the Cypriot murals or simply consti- 
tute another instance in which current Comnenian 
forms were schematized in a decorative way, these 
things had already happened in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Such a chronological reading of the evidence 
entails, in turn, certain conclusions about locale. The 
decorative stylization of the miniatures, the weedy 
schematization of the ornament, the unusual ir- 
regularity of the Canon Tables are all things that 
belong in the provincial realm in the mid-twelfth 
century; it is here that they can be paralleled. Of 
the areas offering material for comparison, that of 
Palestine and the islands, especially Cyprus, has 
been most forthcoming. There can be no doubt that 
mural paintings and illuminated manuscripts were 
being made there. Given the testimony of Manuel’s 
name, patron, and script; given the full plausibility 
of his manuscripts’ twelfth-century date when Cy- 
pro-Palestinian material was so extensive, it be- 
comes altogether probable that his books were 
produced in the area of Cyprus or Palestine. 


Stylistic Evidence: The Later Manuscripts of the 
Chicago Subgroup 


The validation of Manuel’s mid-twelfth-century 
date demands, in turn, that the remainder of the 
Chicago subgroup be fitted into the twelfth cen- 
tury. The generation into which the Chicago 
subgroup should fall is one of the most enigmatic 
in Middle Byzantine illumination. At the begin- 


ning of this period Constantinople was vigorously 
active, but by the end the thread of metropolitan 
production has become lost. Manuscripts adhering 
to the recognized conventions of Constantinopoli- 
tan art cease to exist after the 1170s,9! and there 
are no colophons or inscriptions indicating that 
some new or different set of conventions had be- 
come established there. The generation offers two 
dated manuscripts of sufficient quality to be in- 
formative. One, a Tetraevangelion in Paris, Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Supplément grec 612, is se- 
curely dated by a colophon of 1164. It preserves 
three large, rather coarse Evangelist portraits. The 
other, Barberinianus graecus 320 in the Vatican, is 
a Psalter of outstanding elegance (fig. 43).% Its date 
of 1177, given only in a later inscription recording 
a now lost colophon, has been questioned in the 
light of its miniatures’ deep, almost intransigent 
conservatism. Nonetheless, its miniatures share 
significant features with the Evangelist portraits in 
the Paris codex—an expanded scale, a heightened 
tension, and an emphasis on contour lines and the 
patterns they make on the picture plane—which 
tend to confirm the date quoted in the inscription. 
The enlarged scale is best seen in the Anointing of 
David (fol. 1) and the Transmission of the Law (fol. 
112"), where the core segments of traditionally more 
populous compositions have been excerpted and 
enlarged to fill the whole frame. The magisterial 
figure of Samuel anointing David illustrates most 
clearly the linear continuity of the outlines. This 
linear emphasis is accompanied, in turn, by a vi- 
brant formal tension that finds a counterpart in the 
expressive, sharp-eyed face. Looking back to the 
metropolitan manuscripts of the middle of the 
century, these features take on a familiar ring. These 
same elements had played a formative role in the 
Urbin. gr. 2 group at that time. They have become 
yet more pronounced in the interim. 

Very much the same qualities, moreover, of 
heightened scale, heightened energy, and a more 
effective use of surface pattern, had distinguished 
the miniatures of the Paris New Testament and 
Psalter from those of Manuel’s manuscripts. A 
comparison of Barb. gr. 320 or Suppl. gr. 612 with 


”' Buchthal, “Stylistic Trends in Byzantine Illumination” (su- 
pra, note 2). 

* Byzance et la France médiévale (supra, note 7), no. 45; Beck- 
with, The Art of Constantinople (supra, note 61), 128, pl. 169; K. 
and S. Lake, V, MS 189, pls. 320-21. 

%M. Bonicatti, “Un Salterio greco miniato del periodo com- 
neno,” Bollettino dell’Archivio paleografico italiano, N.S. 2~3, 1 (1956— 
57), 117-28; K. and S. Lake, VIII, MS 325, pl. 593. 
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one of the Evangelists in Venice Z 540 or Urbin. gr. 
2 (figs. 9, 43) produces much the same result as a 
comparison of the Paris New Testament and Psal- 
ter with the Barberini Tetraevangelion (figs. 3, 11). 
The figures have become larger, more stringently 
patterned and more intense. The handsome Mat- 
thew in the Paris New Testament and Psalter is more 
effectively patterned than the Mark in Suppl. gr. 
612; decorative composition had been a forte of 
the Chicago subgroup from the beginning, how- 
ever, and the miniature need not be much later than 
that of 1164. This is endorsed by the Samuel in 
Barb. gr. 320, painted in 1177. The blatant pat- 
terning of Matthew looks naive next to the taut 
complexity of the Samuel’s drapery folds. None- 
theless, the two reflect a common kind of organi- 
zation, with individuated areas of powerful relief 
set one after another in a scaffolding of patterned 
contours. This suggests that they belong to much 
the same period. Such an attribution is confirmed 
by the close kinship of the figure of Matthew to the 
dynamic, sleek-surfaced, and emphatically out- 
lined figures of Perachorio on Cyprus (fig. 44).”4 
The wall paintings of Perachorio are undated, but 
they are customarily lodged in the 1170s between 
Nerezi of 1164 and Monreale of the 1180s. A simi- 
lar date in the 1170s seems equally plausible for 
the Paris New Testament and Psalter. 

An attribution of the Paris codex to the 1170s 
would, in turn, put Chicago 965, too, into the years 
around 1170, while Palermo and Leningrad 105 
(figs. 13, 14) would take places somewhat later. Any 
precise assessment of their date is difficult, since 
dated manuscripts marking off the direction and 
pace of metropolitan illumination in the last quar- 
ter of the century no longer exist. The Vani Gos- 
pels, decorated by a Greek painter in Constanti- 
nople sometime between 1184 and 1213, are 
indicative only of a persistent conservatism.*° The 
testimony of monumental painting is voluminous 
but has proved notoriously difficult to interpret.” 
Moreover, the pictures in Leningrad 105 and Pa- 
lermo 4 do not immediately resemble the monu- 


4A. H.S. Megaw and E. J. W. Hawkins, “The Church of the 
Holy Apostles at Perachorio, Cyprus, and Its Frescoes,” DOP, 
16 (1962), 277-348. 

% See supra, note 55. 

%*L. Hadermann-Misguisch, “La peinture monumentale tardo- 
comneéne et ses prolongements au XIII* siecle,” XV’ Congres In- 
ternational d’Etudes Byzantines. Rapports et co-rapports, III: Art et 
archéologie (Athens, 1976), 97-127; O. Demus, “Die Entstehung 
des Palaologenstils in der Malerei,” Berichte zum XI. international- 
en Byzantinisten-Kongress, 1V (Munich, 1958), section 2. 


mental works; they lack the attenuated, ropy con- 
volutions of the twelfth-century “dynamic style.” 9’ 
Except in color scheme, they don’t even look very 
much like each other. What they do share, how- 
ever, is an inflated figure scale and a tendency to 
integrate the individual pockets of implied relief 
in the figure into a broader, more embracing 
scheme. This integration differentiates them from 
the figures of the Paris New Testament and Psal- 
ter; it also distinguishes them from the Samuel of 
Barb. gr. 320. Very much the same contrast can, in 
fact, be found in monumental painting when one 
turns to the works of the 1180s. Seen in the light 
of the figure of John in the Communion of the 
Apostles at Perachorio (fig. 44), both the Angel of 
the Annunciation at the Encleistra of St. Neophy- 
tus of 1183 (fig. 45) and the Heavenly Host of the 
Second Day of Creation in Monreale of the 1180s 
(fig. 46), for all their differences, are notable for 
their inflated scale and the fluent continuity of their 
relief.°8 One could never imply that the gauche and 
congested surfaces of the Evangelists in Leningrad 
105 had been touched by the porcelain elegance of 
the Encleistra’s Gabriel-on-rollers, or that the ugly, 
cursive modeling of Palermo 4 had been influ- 
enced by the superabundant, operatic impetuosity 
of Monreale. Each in its own terms, however, is 
moving in the direction of a broader, more unified 
treatment of the figure. Thus, while it remains as 
difficult as ever to derive the forms in the Chicago 
subgroup from any specific works of the twelfth 
century that are known, they do settle into com- 
fortable parallel with broader patterns of stylistic 
development, and it seems altogether plausible to 
lodge Leningrad 105 and Palermo 4 in the 1180s. 
With this, the sequence is complete, and the Chi- 
cago subgroup takes a place in the crowded gen- 
eration after Manuel’s manuscripts of the 1150s. 


Iconographic Evidence: The Later Manuscripts of the 
Chicago Subgroup 


An iconographic validation of the Chicago 
subgroup’s twelfth-century date is more complex 
than its stylistic confirmation. This is especially true 
of the Gospel imagery shared by its members. That 
their style should have found accommodation in 


°F. Kitzinger, “Byzantium and the West in the Second Half 
of the Twelfth Century: Problems of Stylistic Relationship,” Gesta, 
9,2 (1970), 49. 

*C. Mango and E. J. W. Hawkins, “The Hermitage of St. 
Neophytos and Its Wall Paintings,” DOP, 20 (1966), fig. 73; E. 
Kitzinger, The Mosaics of Monreale (Palermo, 1960), pl. 5. 
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the twelfth century is not entirely surprising, since 
its Comnenian character had been emphasized al- 
ready in the group’s initial publication. The format 
and iconography of the Gospel cycle, on the other 
hand, were held up in evidence against the style 
and associated instead with the Palaeologan pe- 
riod.°? There is much to be said for this associa- 
tion. In four major respects the cycle aligns itself 
closely with Palaeologan usage. The great length 
of the Gospel cycle and its emphasis on the mira- 
cles and ministry of Christ can be paralleled in the 
monumental cycles of Hagia Sophia at Trebizond, 
the Metropole at Mistra, and the esonarthex of the 
Kariye Camu in Constantinople,! as well as in the 
illuminations of Mt. Athos, Iviron, 5; Paris, Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, grec 54; and the Georgian 
Mokwi Gospels (Tbilisi, Manuscript Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Georgian S.S.R., codex 
Q 902) of 1300/1.1°! The cycle’s separately framed 
format is rare in Middle Byzantine Gospel illumi- 
nation, but recurs in all three of the Paleologan 
manuscripts. The fact that the cycle occurs in Te- 
traevangelia is again significant: extensive Middle 
Byzantine Gospel cycles appear most often in Lec- 
tionaries, but the three Paleologan examples are 
all in Tetraevangelia.'°? Several of the cycle’s most 
striking images, too, are best known in the Paleo- 
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logan period, among others especially the two half- 
length icons in Leningrad 105, the Simeon Glyko- 
philon, and the Man of Sorrows.!°? In each of these 
respects, the Gospel cycle of the Chicago subgroup 
would seem to find its most congenial harbor in 
the Paleologan period. 

The problems presented by the Gospel cycle are 
too extensive to be handled fully here. Nonethe- 
less, answers can be given to the four points listed 
above. Extensive Christological cycles emphasizing 
miracles and the ministry of Christ, though best 
known in the Palaeologan period, are not un- 
known in Middle Byzantium; in the Middle Byzan- 
tine period, moreover, they are concentrated in the 
second half of the twelfth century. The most strik- 
ing example is Monreale, of the 1180s, where the 
aisles are mosaicked with twenty-three miracle 
scenes.'°* Miracle scenes appear in fair number also 
in Pskov, of 1156; in the north transept of San 
Marco at Venice, in the third quarter of the cen- 
tury; and in the work of Eullaius at the Aposto- 
leion in Constantinople itself.!°° They intrude, too, 
into the far smaller and more limited cycles of the 
Anargyroi at Kastoria and the Theotokos chapel at 
Patmos.'°® Monumental cycles thus suggest a gen- 
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uine expansion of interest in Gospel narrative in 
the twelfth century. 

Manuscripts corroborate this expansion, though 
surviving evidence is scarce. Only a very small ros- 
ter of twelfth-century Gospel cycles survives: Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Supplément grec 27, of the 
early twelfth century; Istanbul, Patriarchal Li- 
brary, 8, of the mid-century, and 3, of about 1170; 
and Athens, National Library, 93, of about 1170- 
90.197 Mt. Athos, Panteleimon, 2; New York, Mor- 
gan Library, 692; Florence, Biblioteca Lauren- 
ziana, Plut. VI.23; and Parma, Biblioteca Palatina, 
palatinus graecus 5 are all gathered around 1100 
and may fall on one side or the other of that year.!°8 
Berlin, gr. quarto 66, made before 1219, may be- 
long in the early thirteenth century.'°? Despite their 
limited number, these books are informative. One 
notes that Lectionary texts are concentrated in the 
century’s early years, while the later manuscripts— 
Istanbul 3, Athens 93, and Berlin, Staatsbib. gr. 
quarto 66—are all Gospel Books. Of the five man- 
uscripts clustered in the early twelfth century, 
moreover, two are Gospel Books, an unusually high 
proportion when seen in the light of eleventh-cen- 
tury illumination. Among the twelfth-century cycles, 
that in Athens 93 is exceptionally long, with twenty 
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scenes, and it uses a simple, separately framed for- 
mat with scenes of one episode only inserted into 
the text beside or below the relevant passage. The 
same format appears in the thirty-three scene cycle 
of Berlin quarto 66. This format had been used, 
too, in the lengthy Kokkinobaphus cycles of the 
1130s and ’40s.!!° In itself it was hardly new. It had 
characterized most illuminated texts in which in- 
dividual books, chapters, or lections were prefaced 
by pictures, and it had become more diffused in 
this context during the twelfth century, emerging 
in the Climacus cycle in Vatican, graecus 394, in 
the Acts of the Apostles in Baltimore, Walters Art 
Gallery, 533, and Mt. Sinai, 275.!!! In a purely nar- 
rative context, however, this format was far rarer, 
surviving before the twelfth century only in the 
Octateuchs. In the twelfth century the narrative use 
of this format seems to have burgeoned, a conclu- 
sion substantiated not only by the Gospel and Kok- 
kinobaphus manuscripts just cited, but by the 
plethora of icons showing the image of a saint sur- 
rounded by scenes of his life.!!? In the Kokkino- 
baphus cycles the virtue of the separately framed 
format was clearly dramatic, permitting the illu- 
minator to tell his story in terms of individually 
distinguished dramatic episodes.'!? In Athens 93, 
where no dramatic rationale unites the miniatures, 
the aim seems more to have been devotional, al- 
lowing the placement of self-contained images for 
contemplation at points of affective interest.!'* The 
two aims are not necessarily convergent, but both 
are affective, and it must have been this intention 
that recommended the use of the separately framed 
format. Thus it seems to have been the twelfth 
century itself that saw the transition from Lection- 
ary to Gospel Book, from liturgical or continuous 
cycles to selective cycles closely tied to the Gospel 
narrative of Christ’s ministry and Passion, and, 
concomitantly, from unframed marginal or frieze- 
like pictures to cycles of separately framed com- 
positions. In each of these respects, the second half 
of the twelfth century comes to offer a receptive 
home to the cycles of the Chicago subgroup. 

In the Rockefeller McCormick New Testament 


'lSee supra, note 52. 

''! Martin (supra, note 62), 47-87, pls. xvi-xLiv; S. Der Ners- 
essian, “The Praxapostolos of the Walters Art Gallery,’ Gather- 
mgs in Honor of Dorothy Miner (Baltimore, n.d.), 39-50. 

2K. Weitzmann, The Icon. Holy Images—Sixth to Fourteenth 
Centuries (New York, 1978), 104. 

'13 See supra, note 52. 

'4E. Constantinides, “The Tetraevangelion of the Athens 
National Library, MS. 93. The Liturgical Character of Its Mini- 
atures,” XV° Congres International d’Etudes Byzantines, Résumés des 
communications, III. Art et archéologie (Athens, 1976). 
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most of the illustrations are crowded into the in1- 
tial quire or two of each Gospel and follow one an- 
other with a frequency reminiscent of the old, con- 
tinuous narrative technique. The values of the 
separately framed format are more fully exploited 
in Leningrad 105. Neither the selection nor the 
composition of the scenes in this manuscript stresses 
narrative drama. The selection is strangely spotty, 
emphasizing arcane episodes, and the composi- 
tions tend to “pan in” on one element only of the 
scenes, thus isolating them still further from the 
narrative. This is especially true of the major icons: 
the Nativity becomes Virgin, Child, and Magi; the 
Baptism includes just John, Jesus, and one angel; 
the Transfiguration is confined to the top three fig- 
ures Only; the Presentation is condensed to the half- 
length figure of Simeon embracing the Christ Child; 
and the Crucifixion is translated into the Baotvets 
ths AdEns. The cycle in this case is clearly empha- 
sizing the devotional possibilities of its separately 
framed format, presenting images for contempla- 
tion at points of devotional interest. It is surely in 
the context of these abbreviated “close-ups” that 
the Simeon Glykophilon and Man of Sorrows should 
be understood. The process is illustrated clearly in 
the image accompanying the Massacre of the In- 
nocents. In both Chicago 965 and Leningrad 105 
the artist has simplified the complex composition 
by centering down on one element of it. In Chi- 
cago 965 he chose the figure of Elizabeth vanish- 
ing into the mountain, thus producing the one 
apocryphal episode—other than the Anastasis—in 
the entire cycle. The Leningrad artist, on the other 
hand, excerpted the figure of the mourning mother 
with hands thrown over her head. Both images are 
affective. While the emphasis in the image of Eliz- 
abeth is narrative and dramatic, however, the Len- 
ingrad composition has an archetypal emotional 
force that points ahead to the powerful Palaeolo- 
gan iconic images of Rachel.!!5 The Presentation is 
condensed to the similarly powerful figure of Si- 
meon. This condensation had surely taken place 
already in the twelfth century: the image of Si- 
meon Glykophilon appears at Lagoudera in 1192, 
and then in 1222 in the Syriac Lectionary in Jeru- 
salem, Convent of St. Mark, 28.!!6 The BaotAetc 
ths AdEns is not known in any securely dated 
twelfth-century example. Likely twelfth-century 


''? As in Marko monastery. See G. Millet, La peinture du Moyen- 
age en Yougoslavie, 1V (Paris, 1969), pl. 91, fig. 168. 

"SA. and J. Stylianou, The Painted Churches (supra, note 74), 
32; W. H. Hatch, Greek and Syrian Miniatures in Jerusalem (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1931), pl. Lxrv. 


instances of the controversial icon do exist, how- 
ever, including a steatite found in the twelfth-cen- 
tury layer at Novgorod and a two-sided icon from 
Kastoria,!!” and Hans Belting has recently pro- 
vided powerful proof of its twelfth-century origin 
as a visualization of twelfth-century devotional lit- 
urgies.!!® Given the force of Belting’s liturgical ar- 
guments, given the existence of the examples con- 
vincingly attributed to the twelfth century, and given 
the same process of condensation in the twelfth- 
century icon of Simeon Glykophilon, it becomes 
highly likely that the Man of Sorrows did exist from 
the mid-twelfth century onward. 

The remaining images in the cycle do point to 
the twelfth century. They suggest a body of im- 
agery similar basically to that of the “frieze Gos- 
pels” but modified by successive waves of twelfth- 
century innovation. The first of these may have 
brought with it the distinctive vocabulary of Flor- 
ence, Laurenziana, Plut. VI.23 itself, not only the 
informal images of Christ seated on a hillock or 
striding forward with his garment jouncing from 
his advanced arm, but more highly characterized 
motifs like the rear view of Christ, mounted side 
saddle, in his Entry into Jerusalem.!!9 The next 
major wave of innovation is evidenced in the clus- 
ter of compositions best exemplified in the Meli- 
sende Psalter, the Cappella Palatina, and Pskov, in- 
cluding Infancy scenes (the Annunciation to 
Zacharias with its jack-in-the-box angel, the Flight 
of Elizabeth in which the woman is shown half- 
length as she vanishes into a mountain to escape a 
swordsman, the Birth of the Baptist with a big cra- 
dle for the child, the scenes of John the Baptist in 
which he affects a tight-sleeved fur tunic, and the 
Presentation in the Temple with Simeon holding 
the Child);!*° certain highly condensed miracle 
scenes used at Pskov;!?! and some Passion scenes 


'!7 A. Bank, “Les monuments de la peinture byzantine du XIII° 
siécle dans les collections de ! URSS,” L’art byzantin du XIIF siécle, 
Symposium de Sopocan (Belgrade, 1967), pl. 5; M. Chatzidakis, 
“L’évolution de licone aux 11*-13¢ siécles et la transformation 
du templon,” XV° Congres International d’Etudes Byzantines. Rap- 
ports et co-rapports. 111: Art et archéologie (Athens, 1976), pl. 20. 

"8 Belting, “An Image” (supra, note 103). 

"Leningrad 105, fol. 156". Florence, Laur., Plut. V1.23, fol. 
195°: see Velmans, Le tétraévangile de la Laurentienne (supra, note 
108), fig. 291. 

'"°The Annunciation to Zacharias, the Flight of Elizabeth, 
and the Birth of the Baptist, shown in Chicago 965 on fols. 56°, 
9°, and 58", are paralleled at Pskov. The fur tunic of the Baptist 
is discussed supra, note 44. The Presentation in the Temple, 
Chicago 965, fol. 59°, is paralleled in the Melisende Psalter, fol. 
3": see Buchthal, Miniature Painting (supra, note 33), pl. 3a. 

'?!'These include the Healing of Peter’s Mother-in-Law in 
Chicago 965, fol. 15", and the Healing of the Withered Hand in 
Chicago 965, fol. 39”. 
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(the version of the Trial before Annas and Caia- 
phas used in Pskov and Leningrad 105, and the 
Washing of the Feet in which Christ offers Peter a 
towel as seen in Chicago 965 and the Melisende 
Psalter).!2? ‘These motifs, though not necessarily new 
to Byzantine usage, tend to appear together in 
monuments of the mid-twelfth century and _ to- 
gether characterize the period. Stylistically, too, the 
spare compositions and rigid architecture of the 
Melisende Psalter!?? and the shallow schematism 
and silhouette-like clarity of Pskov recall the mini- 
atures of the Chicago subgroup and make them 
plausibly proximate in date. 

Yet a third wave of imagery, affecting the Chi- 
cago and Leningrad cycles only, had left its im- 
press on Byzantine art by about 1180. One sees it 
reflected in a variety of monuments of the third 
quarter of the century—especially in San Marco at 
Venice, at Bethlehem, in Athens 93, and in the 
Georgian Gelat Gospels!?** and then in Monreale 
and in Paris, copte 13 of about 1180.'** Innova- 
tions here emphasize dramatic action—the asym- 
metrical gesture of Christ addressing the Holy 
Women in the Garden, the thrusting gesture of the 
doubting Thomas, the left-to-right orientation of 
John in the Transfiguration!?°—or center on mir- 
acle scenes. The Dropsical Man is now supported 
by a friend, Zaccheus kneels in his tree, Jesus grasps 
the wrist of the leper he heals, and the demoniacs 


22For Pskov, see Lazarev, Old Russian Murals (supra, note 56), 
247, fig. 45. In Leningrad 105, see fol. 103". The scene is inter- 
esting in that it is painted above the wrong passage. Often one 
suspects that the miniaturists of the Chicago subgroup were not 
drawing on completed models, but were compiling their scenes 
at first hand from a repertoire of standard figure types. In this 
case, however, the painter must have received the scene as a 
copyable whole and copied it in the wrong place. For the Wash- 
ing of the Feet, see Chicago 965, fol. 98", and the Melisende 
Psalter, fol. 6°: Buchthal, Miniature Painting, pl. 6b. 

'23 Compare, in particular, the Last Supper and the Washing 
of the Feet in Chicago 965, fols. 31" and 98", with the same 
scenes in the Melisende Psalter, fols. 6" and 6°: see Buchthal, 
Minature Painting, pls. 6a, 6b. 

'23aTbilisi, Manuscript Institute of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Georgian S.S.R., Q 908. 

'24Isolated miracle scenes from San Marco are reproduced 
in Demus, Die Mosaiken von San Marco (supra, note 105). For 
Bethlehem, see P. B. Bagatti, Gl antichi edifici sacri di Betlemme 
(Jerusalem, 1952). For Athens 93, see supra, note 107. For the 
Gelat Gospels, see S. Amirana8vili, Gruzinskaja Miniatjura (supra, 
note 55), 22-25. Though the Gelat Gospels are in Georgian, 
their Byzantine iconography, Greek inscriptions, and superb 
quality suggest metropolitan Byzantine models or manufacture. 
For copte 13 in Paris, see Cramer, Koptische Buchmalerei (supra, 
note 35), pls. x1vV-XVIII. 

'5For the Noli Me Tangere, see Chicago 965, fol. 34’, and 
Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily (supra, note 43), fig. 72. For 
the Transfiguration, Chicago 965, fol. 24°, see ibid., fig. 67A. 
For the Incredulity of Thomas, see Leningrad 105, fol. 210° 
and Bagatti, Gli antichi edifict, pl. 25. 


wear white pajamas, a motif long known in the 
Hortus Deliciarum but used also in the Byzantine East 
in the Gelat Gospels.!?© In scenes showing people 
at table, Christ is now seated. The Virgin joins him 
at table in the Cana miracle.!?’ This version of the 
Cana miracle had an early history; one sees it in 
the “Archaic Group” of cycles in Cappadocia.!?° It 
was submerged in the wave of standard Middle 
Byzantine imagery, however, and surfaces again only 
in Monreale, as well as in copte 13 and the entire 
decorative style group of manuscripts. In the Sup- 
per at Bethany the placement of Christ on a chair 
made it necessary to represent the woman crouch- 
ing within the contour of the table to anoint his 
feet. This pattern had been seen in eleventh-cen- 
tury Western art, but in Byzantium it is not found 
until it, too, appears at Monreale and throughout 
the decorative style group.!*° The fact that these 
two scenes appear at Monreale shows that they had 
become part of standard metropolitan imagery by 
the late twelfth century; their peripheral back- 
ground, however, suggests at the same time that 
metropolitan imagery had become pervious to old, 
out-of-the-way or provincial motifs. A motif more 
pointedly provincial which appears in Chicago 965 
is the golden himation of Christ in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Seen in twelfth-century Byzantine art 
only once, in the Transfiguration in the Cappella 
Palatina, the golden himation is pervasive in copte 
13 and then appears often in thirteenth-century 
Arabic illuminations.!*° Its use in the Chicago New 


'26'The two scenes of the Dropsical Man and Zaccheus, Len- 
ingrad 105, fols. 154" and 144", are paralleled in San Marco. 
For Christ grasping the Leper’s hand, see Chicago 965, fol. 14", 
and Leningrad 105, fol. 72", and Athens 93, fol. 97", repro- 
duced in Byzantine Art, an European Art (supra, note 4), pl. 317°. 
The demoniacs’ white trousers, shown in Chicago 965, fols. 15°, 
19°, and 42", and in Leningrad 105, fol. 24", appear in the Gelat 
Gospels on fol. 36°, and in the Hortus Deliciarum on fol. 123": see 
Herrad de Landesberg, Hortus Deliciarum, ed. J. Walter (Stras- 
bourg, 1952), pl. xxm1. They appear only rarely after about 1200. 
The only example I know is in the fourteenth-century Gladzor 
Gospels from Greater Armenia, now at U.C.L.A.; see T. F. Ma- 
thews, “The Gladzor Gospel Book of U.C.L.A.,” IT International 
Symposium of Armenian Art (Yerevan, 19778). 

'27Chicago 965, fol. 87°; Leningrad 105, fol. 175°; Demus, 
The Mosaics of Norman Sicily, fig. 66A. 

"8M. Restle, Byzantine Wall Painting in Asia Minor (Green- 
wich, Conn., 1968), I, figs. 71 and 103. See Chicago 965, fol. 
87°, and Leningrad 105, fol. 175°. 

'*° Chicago 965, fol. 51‘; Leningrad 105, fol. 99"; Demus, The 
Mosaics of Norman Sicily (supra, note 43), fig. 89B. The scenes of 
the Supper in the the House of Simon Leper and the Supper in 
the House of Simon Pharisee become indistinguishable, both 
showing the anointing of Jesus’ feet. 

130 Chicago 965, fol. 11°; P. Toesca, Les mosaiques de la Chapelle 
Palatine de Palerme (Milan, 1955), pl. xv; Cramer, Koptische Buch- 
maleret (supra, note 35), pl. xvi. 
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Testament would seem to relate Chicago 965 to the 
later twelfth-century Middle East. 

As in style, so in iconography the innovations of 
about 1180 mark the last broad wave of influence 
playing on the Chicago subgroup. Very few dis- 
tinctive motifs remain. The curious leg crutch in 
the Chicago manuscript’s Healing of the Multitude 
has a twelfth-century counterpart in the Salerno 
antependium.'*' The striking motif of Salome 
dancing with the head of John the Baptist bal- 
anced on hers, though it is widespread only in the 
second half of the thirteenth century,!*? appears 
on a late-twelfth-century icon on Mt. Sinai and in 
the early thirteenth-century Georgian Djrutchi 
Gospels (Tbilisi, Manuscript Institute of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the Georgian S.S.R., codex H 
1667).!°3 These scenes, too, suggest thus a twelfth- 
century date for the Chicago cycle. With unquali- 
fied consistency, then, the Gospel imagery of 
the Chicago subgroup points toward the twelfth 
century. 

Local indices have been few: the golden hima- 
tion is quite certainly a Middle Eastern motif; the 
crib in the Nativity is seen otherwise only in Gar- 
rett 3; the icon of Simeon Glykophilon is found for 
the first time in Cyprus and Syria; and a Jerusalem 
origin has at times been proposed for the Man of 
Sorrows.'** The Middle Eastern inclination is sup- 
ported, however, by a more general consideration. 
Surviving monuments indicate a spate of intense 
interest in Gospel narrative in the Middle East. This 
interest is most extensively evidenced in the art of 
the various ethnic groups: the Syrians, the Arme- 
nians, the Georgians, and the Latins. The rich im- 
agery of the Eastern monuments—the Syrian cycles, 
from Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, syriaque 355, 


“Chicago 965, fol. 38", and A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbein- 
skulpturen aus der romanischen Zeit, 1V (Berlin, 1926), pl. XLix, 


'*?The motif appears in the Holy Apostles at Thessaloniki: 
A. Xyngopoulos, Thessalonique et la peinture macédonienne (Ath- 
ens, 1955), pl. 3, p. 1; in the Kubelidiki in Kastoria: A. A. Nov- 
ello, Grecia bizantina (Milan, 1969), pl. 18; on a silver plaque in 
the Vatican: H. Daffner, Salome (Munich, 1912), 69—70; in wall 
paintings at Dionysiu and Dochiariu on Mt. Athos: G. Millet, 
Monuments de l’Athos, I: Les peintures (Paris, 1927), pls. 205,1! and 
227,2; in the Parma baptistry: L. Testi, Le Baptistere de Parme 
(Florence, 1916), pl. 171; and in the baptistery of San Marco in 
Venice: Goodspeed, Riddle, and Willoughby, The Rockefeller 
McCormick New Testament (supra, note 3), III, pl. xxu. 

'*’ The motif appears in Chicago 965 on fol. 22". The Sinai 
icon, Inv. 104, is given in G. A. Soteriou, Elxévec tis Movijcs 
2a (Athens, 1956), no. 168. For the Djrutchi Gospels, see 
Amiranagvili, Gruzinskaja Miniatjura (supra, note 55), pl. 48. 

'! Bauerreis, “HO BASILEUS TES DOXES” (supra, note 103), 
passim. 


to London, British Library, Additional 7170, and 
Vatican, syriacus 699; the Egyptian copte 13 in Paris, 
painted by Syrians in 1178—80; the Georgian Gelat 
and Djrutchi gospels; the Armenian cycles from 
Edessa in Venice (Library of the Mechitarist Fa- 
thers, 141 and 888)!*5—is paralleled, in turn, by 
the innovative cycles of Latin sculpture and the 
Graeco-Latin Melisende Psalter.'°° Iconographi- 
cally, the Latin sculptures are especially interest- 
ing, since they show a number of arcane and highly 
specific episodes invented on the spot from stan- 
dard figural and compositional types.!?’ Precisely 
the same practice is seen in the cycles of Chicago 
965 and Leningrad 105. Stylistically, the Armenian 
group is particularly notable. Its cycles are com- 
posed of simplified, separately framed scenes 
painted in bright blue, red, and magenta tones, and 
its Evangelist portraits sit in schematized poses 
against backgrounds of architecture whose extrav- 
agance is equaled only by the New York Gospels of 
the Chicago subgroup. Iconographically and stylis- 
tically, then, the Middle Eastern spate of Gospel 
imagery offers a congenial context to the Chicago 
subgroup’s cycles. In view of the efflorescence of 
Gospel imagery among all the many ethnic groups 
mentioned above, it seems only natural to expect 
that the Greeks, too, in the Middle East should have 
produced illustrated Gospel Books. The Chicago 
subgroup may represent the Greek face of this ef- 
florescence. The role of the Crusades in fostering 
this manifestation is hypothetical, but the interest 
in Christological narrative was especially strong in 
the Crusader countries and may well help to ac- 
count for the extensive cycles of the Chicago 
subgroup. 

Unlike the Gospel cycle, the Psalter cycle seen in 
the Chicago subgroup has never been examined in 
terms of its chronological attribution.!38 It is a cu- 


'? For Paris, copte 13, see Cramer Koptische Buchmalerei, pls. 
xvI-xvul. For the Syrian cycles, see J. Leroy, Manuscrits syriaques 
a peintures conservés dans les bibliothéques d’Europe et d’Orient (Paris, 
1964). For the Gelat and Djrutchi Gospels, see Amiranaévili, 
Gruzimskaja Miniatjura; and G. Alibegachvili, Miniatures des 
manuscrits georgiens des XI’—début XIII’ siécles (in Georgian with 
French summaries) (Tbilisi, 1973). For the Armenian cycles, see 
more recently M. Janashian, Miniature armene, Biblioteca dei Padri 
Mechitaristi di San Lazzaro, I (Venice, 1966), 34—39, pls. xLvIII- 
Liv, where the author revises Der Nersessian’s previous late 
twelfth-century attribution to an early twelfth-century one. 

'°Folda, “Painting and Sculpture” (supra, note 80); and 
Buchthal, Miniature Painting, (supra, note 33), 1-13. 

'97J. Folda, “Three Crusader Capitals in Jerusalem,” Levant, 
10 (1978), 139-55. 

'*Its relation to the aristocratic Psalter cycle has been ex- 
amined by Cutler, “The Aristocratic Psalter” (supra, note 71), 
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rious one, linked to the metropolitan aristocratic 
cycle but distinct in many details. In both pictures 
appear at the same points, but the Chicago 
subgroup is more regular: all frontispieces are of 
uniform, full-page format, the Ode illuminations 
are equally uniform, and the First Psalm is pre- 
ceded by just one picture as are the others. Also in 
subject matter the Chicago subgroup’s Psalter cycle 
is often distinct. The First Psalm is prefaced by an 
image of David, crowned or uncrowned, as a lone, 
youthful musician; the Seventy-seventh Psalm opens 
with an image of Moses or Christ preaching to the 
Hebrews; the frontispiece to the Odes is quite un- 
conventional, showing Moses leading the Hebrews 
toward rather than away from the Red Sea (fig. 
53); the First Ode has a picture of Miriam’s dance; 
and the majority of the remaining Odes show the 
author kneeling, running, or represented half- 
length with hands extended to the arc of Heaven. 
Many aspects of the cycle are unique; others, how- 
ever, fall into tidy parallel with twelfth-century de- 
velopments. These include above all the frontis- 
pieces to the First and Seventy-seventh Psalms, and 
the authors of the Odes. The latter are often shown 
running. The running prophet is a figure particu- 
larly associated with the twelfth century, appearing 
first in St. Chrysostom in Koutsovendi, then in the 
presbytery at Cefalt in the third quarter of the 
century, and then again slightly later in a manu- 
script in Athens, National Library, 15.!°9 Above all, 
one sees running prophets in later twelfth-century 
books associated with Syria, notably the Buchanan 
Bible in Cambridge and Laud gr. 30 A in Oxford 
(fig. 54). 14° 

The frontispieces to the First and Seventy-sev- 
enth Psalms reflect the process of excerption and 
condensation seen already in the Gospel cycles. 
Here, however, it is possible—as it had not been in 
the Gospels—to link the process with metropolitan 
parallels. The miniature traditionally assigned to 


250-55. Otherwise, the major studies on this cycle have been 
those of G. Millet and S. Der Nersessian, “Le Psautier arménien 
illustré,” REArm, 9 (1929), 137-81; and A. Baumstark, “Ein ru- 
dimentares Exemplar der griechischen Psalterillustration,’ OrChr, 
N.S. 2 (1912), 107-19. 

'°° For St. Chrysostom, see Mango and Hawkins, “Fieldwork” 
(supra, note 74), fig. 43. The striding prophets at the top of the 
north presbytery wall at Cefalu are omitted in published pho- 
tographs. For Athens, Nat. Lib., 15, see Delatte, Les manuscrits a 
miniatures (supra, note 107), pl. xxx1t. 

140]. Leroy, “Le cycle iconographique de la Buchanan Bible, 
manuscrit syriaque de la Bibliotheque de l'Université de Cam- 
bridge,” CahArch, 6 (1952), 103-24. For Laud 30 A, see supra, 
note 34. 


the Seventy-seventh Psalm was the Reception and 
Transmission of the Law by Moses. Already in the 
early twelfth century, however, one finds artists 
representing one or the other of the scene’s two 
episodes and omitting the other. This occurs for 
the first dated time in Houghton 3 at Harvard, of 
1105, where one finds only the Transmission of the 
Law.!*! The space allotted to the image is so dimin- 
utive here that the condensation of the content 
seems only natural. When one moves deeper into 
the twelfth century, however, to Venice, Biblioteca 
Marciana, gr. 565, Athens, National Library, 7, and 
Vatican, Barb. gr. 320 of 1177, one finds the same 
condensation at work in miniatures quite large 
enough to accommodate the entire scene. Venice 
565 and Athens 7 opt for the Receiving of the Law, 
reducing it to a single, standing figure of Moses 
which is enlarged to monumental proportions. !** 
Barberini 320, on the other hand, opts for the 
Transmission, and dedicates its full frontispiece to 
that.!* This is precisely the image used in the Chi- 
cago subgroup (fig. 51). The same sort of conden- 
sation appears in the Barberini Psalter’s image of 
the Anointing of David (fig. 43), indicating that it 
was, in fact, a feature of miniature painting in the 
second half of the twelfth century. 

‘The same process seems to have been at work in 
the frontispiece to the First Psalm, where one finds 
the lone, youthful musician, usually seated fron- 
tally in the familiar pose of Orpheus. That this is, 
or is simply, a survival of the composition of the 
shepherd musician as it was before Melodia en- 
tered the picture is made improbable by the his- 
tory of the subject as a frontispiece. So far as one 
knows, it was only with the addition of Melodia that 
this image became a frontispiece; not until the 
twelfth century did the lone musician David ap- 
pear as the subject of a frontispiece. There were, 
in fact, two frontispiece images of David the musi- 
cian. One showed him crowned and accompanied 
by other musicians; the other showed him un- 
crowned and accompanied by Melodia. The for- 
mer had extricated itself from the context of bi- 
ography to become a sole frontispiece already in 
the Chludov Psalter,!4* and appears in elaborated 


'4!Nees, “An Illuminated Byzantine Psalter” (supra note 61), 
pl. 3. 

'42 Bonicatti, “Un Salterio greco” (supra, note 93), fig. v,1; De- 
latte, Les manuscrits 4 miniatures, pl. xxx. 

‘® Bonicatti, “Un Salterio greco,” fig. v1,2. 

44M. V. Séepkina, Miniatjury Hludovskoj Psalteri (Moscow, 1977), 


pl. 1. 
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form among the frontispiece images in various 
eleventh-century aristocratic Psalters—Mt. Athos, 
Vatopedi, 761; Vatican, graecus 342; and London, 
British Library, Additional 36928.'*° "The latter, on 
the other hand, entered the frontispiece tradition 
as part of the multiple frontispiece of scenes from 
David’s life in the aristocratic Psalters. Only in the 
later eleventh century, in Milan, Biblioteca Ambro- 
siana, M 54, does this scene become isolated from 
the rest of the biography and stand as a frontis- 
piece in its own right.!46 As if in recognition of its 
isolation, stripped of its biographical sequel, the 
composition has been somewhat altered, and Da- 
vid’s profile position is replaced by a frontal one. 
When the image of the youthful musician appears 
in the twelfth century, as it does in Venice 565 and 
Barberini 320, it retains both its isolation from 
David's biography and its frontal composition.'*” In 
Venice 565 it appears in conjunction with an image 
of David writing, as it had in the Milanese codex. 
In Barberini 320, however, it has been further iso- 
lated. Rather than among the frontispieces to the 
book, it appears as the frontispiece to the First 
Psalm, framed in the headpiece and unique. In the 
twelfth-century Pantocrator 234 on Mt. Athos, fi- 
nally, the youthful musician appears as the sole 
frontispiece, isolated from all other images.!48 The 
frontal pose remains the same, but Melodia has 
vanished and David himself occupies the center as 
if in recognition of his sole and summary introduc- 
tory role. This is precisely the image that prefaced 
the now lost Psalter in Chicago 965 (fig. 47). Just 
concurrently, in Athens, Nat. Lib. 15, of 1170-90, 
the image of the mature musician David was con- 
tracted for the first time to its central core and iso- 
lated as a sole frontispiece. The frontispieces in the 
twelfth-century Psalters, then, provide a persua- 
sive context for the concentrated images of the 
Chicago subgroup. 

The likelihood that the frontispiece pictures of 
the Chicago subgroup were the product of con- 
temporary artistic developments and not “fossil- 
ized” survivals is suggested by their great icono- 
graphic vitality. The process of concentration did 
not stop with Chicago 965. A further step involved 
the isolation of the frontal, short-tunicked musi- 


'45K. Weitzmann, “The Aristocratic Psalter Vatopedi 761: Its 
Place in the Aristocratic Psalter Recension,” JWalt, 10 (1947), 
fig. 10; Bonicatti, “Un Salterio greco,” fig. xiv, 1. 

“°M.-L. Gengaro et al., Codict decorati e miniati dell’Ambrosiana. 
Ebraici e greci (Milan, 1970), pl. L. 

'47 Bonicatti, “Un Salterio greco,” fig. u,1; H. Buchthal, The 
Mimatures of the Paris Psalter (London, 1938), fig. 21. 

48 Huber, Athos (supra, note 59), fig. 128. 


cian from his landscape background. One sees this 
in the major frontispiece in the Paris New Testa- 
ment and Psalter, where the same youthful and 
short-tunicked figure of David is transposed into 
an architectural setting and given the king’s throne 
and viol (fig. 48). With this, the figure becomes a 
movable cipher that can be fitted into any number 
of different contexts. It moves, for instance, into 
the small and exceedingly composite biographical 
scene of the musician David on the facing page, 
where it appears, albeit in a landscape setting, in 
the regal context of the accompanying musicians 
(fig. 49). As the figure of David is progressively 
stripped of the trappings of its original context and 
becomes adaptable to an ever greater number of 
different settings, it becomes richer, more abstract, 
and more ambiguous in meaning. The final step in 
the process traced here is the crowning of the 
youthful shepherd musician as seen in Vatopedi 851 
(fig. 50) and London, Add. 40753 (cat. 8) (fig. 35): 
here the singing shepherd of the biography be- 
comes David in general and, without shedding the 
characteristics of the youth, begins to assume the 
trappings of the king. This process of isolation and 
conflation creates images of iconic richness and 
ambiguity. It was this same process that produced 
the Simeon Glykophilon and no doubt also the 
Baotkets tis AGEns. The Comnenian Psalter fron- 
tispieces provide a clear basis for its attribution to 
the twelfth century. 

In the association of Miriam with the First Ode 
and the periodic replacement of Moses preaching 
by Christ preaching to the Hebrews in the frontis- 
piece to the Seventy-seventh Psalm, one finds an 
interpenetration of aristocratic Psalter imagery with 
imagery associated with the marginal cycle. This 
interpenetration may be symptomatic of the cycle’s 
old and independent history. But the specific forms 
of the pictures tie them to twelfth-century devel- 
opments. The visual context for the image of Christ 
addressing the Hebrews (fig. 52) seems to have been 
offered by the emergence of the compositionally 
very similar image of Moses addressing the He- 
brews; the full composition containing both the re- 
ception and the transmission of the Law would 
scarcely have suggested such a substitution. The 
iconographic context for the substitution was 
probably created by the interest in Christological 
imagery that shaped aristocratic Psalter cycles from 
the later eleventh century onward.!49 Both icono- 


‘On Christological elements in Comnenian Psalter illumi- 
nation, see Illuminated Greek Manuscripts from American Collections 
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graphically and visually, then, the scene can be ex- 
plained as a response to twelfth-century condi- 
tions. The dance of Miriam has a yet clearer 
Comnenian precedent. The little aristocratic Psal- 
ter in London, Add. 36928, uses this theme;!°? 
moreover, like the Psalters of the Chicago subgroup, 
it conflates the subject of Miriam’s exultation with 
the ring-dance form of the Hebrew women’ cele- 
bration of David, a subject that had occurred in 
contemporary Psalters like Vatopedi 761.!°! Thus 
this motif, too, seems to have had an avatar in the 
Comnenian aristocratic cycle before it appeared in 
the Chicago subgroup. Adulteration, innovation, 
and conflation with marginal imagery were all 
characteristic of Comnenian Psalter illumination. 
The parallels that emerge between the twelfth- 
century aristocratic cycle and the Chicago one seem 
to justify the association of the latter with the pro- 
cesses at work in the Comnenian period, the pe- 
riod specified by Manuel Hagiostephanites. 

Local indices are equally assertive. The image of 
the Three Hebrews in Taphou 55 (fig. 57), though 
standard in composition, is so similar in form and 
technique to those of the Psalters in the Chicago 
subgroup (fig. 58) that the boundaries between the 
two groups vanish; ‘Taphou 55 belongs as much to 
the one as to the other. 


Origins of the Chicago Subgroup 


The provincial, Comnenian attribution of the 
Chicago subgroup to the area of Cyprus and Pal- 
estine can only be reinforced by an inquiry into its 
origins. These seem to be rooted in the first third 
of the twelfth century. One does notice, it is true, 
elements in the manuscripts’ illumination that seem 
to point far back into Byzantine art. The scenes 
framed in borders of stepped lozenges and the big, 
half- or three-quarter-length figures looming in 
their frames recall the imposing miniatures of the 
Georgian Sion Lectionary of 1030 and the Arme- 
nian King Gagik Gospels of the mid-eleventh cen- 
tury,'*? both based on early eleventh-century Greek 


(supra, note 33), no. 30; and Der Nersessian, “A Psalter and 
New ‘Testament Manuscript at Dumbarton Oaks” (supra, note 
63), passim. 

'°Cutler, “The Aristocratic Psalter” (supra, note 71), 252, note 
102. 

'51 Weitzmann, “The Aristocratic Psalter Vatopedi 761” (su- 
pra, note 145), fig. 8. Since this article was submitted for publi- 
cation, Brit. Lib. add. 36928 has been attributed to Palestine by 
A. Cutler, in “A Psalter from Mar Saba and the Evolution of the 
Byzantine David Cycle,” Journal of Jewish Art, 6 (1979), 39-63. 

'°?On the Sion Lectionary, now A 648 in the State Museum 
in Tbilisi, see Alibegachvili, Miniatures (supra, note 135), pls. 1- 
35. On the King Gagik, or Kars, Gospels, now in the Treasury 


models. The scene of Christ addressing the He- 
brews points back to the marginal Psalters, and 
motifs in the Gospel cycle, too, point back to the 
early Macedonian period: John the Baptist pros- 
trate at his first encounter with Christ, for in- 
stance, is unparalleled in surviving monuments after 
Tokali Kilise and Belli Kilise in Cappadocia.!*? The 
Canon ‘Tables have been tricked out in the vine- 
scroll vocabulary of Comnenian ornament, but their 
complex, freely curving contours and prowling 
foxes find their one serious counterpart in Venice, 
Biblioteca Marciana, I 18, a book of the tenth cen- 
tury.'°4 A yet deeper residue of the past appears to 
survive in the frontispieces to the Gospels. Chicago 
965, like a number of its fellows in the decorative 
style group, is prefaced by a full-page miniature of 
Moses Receiving the Law. It is inscribed with the 
first half of John 1:17, implying that there was once 
a facing frontispiece with the remainder of the 
quotation. The use of Moses at the opening of the 
Gospel text is unprecedented since Vatican, grae- 
cus 1522, a Lectionary of the tenth century.!°> The 
same figure recurs in the Paris New Testament and 
Psalter (fig. 55). Here, as originally in Chicago 965, 
he is accompanied by a second frontispiece that 
completes his Johannine quotation and its content 
(fig. 56). This page shows the Emmanuel en buste 
at the crux of a cross with full-length Evangelist 
symbols standing in the quadrants. The coupling 
of this composition with Moses is unknown else- 
where; it may reflect the twelfth-century vogue for 
typology.'°© The representation and organization 
of the Evangelist symbols, however, has a discon- 
certing similarity to compositions appearing in early 
medieval western Europe, such as the Cuthbert 
Coffin, the Gundohinus Gospels, Trier 61, and the 
Essen Gospels.'°’ It must reflect some very old 


of the Armenian Patriarchate in Jerusalem, see A. Tchobanian, 
Le Roseraie d’Arméme, II] (Paris, 1918), 268 and passim. Demus, 
The Mosaics of Norman Sicily (supra, note 43), 345—46 note 353, 
suggested on stylistic grounds that the miniatures might be twelfth 
century. They are surely eleventh-century works, but his sug- 
gestion underlines their kinship with the decorative style books. 

'°° Chicago 965, fol. 10°; Restle, Byzantine Wall Painting (supra, 
note 128), II, figs. 69-70; G. de Jerphanion, Les églises rupestres 
de Cappadoce, III (Paris, 1934—42), pl. 182,2. 

4K. Weitzmann, Die Byzantinische Buchmalerei des IX. und X. 
Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1935), pl. vu, figs. 39—40. 

'°5Tbid., pl. v1, fig. 25. 

'°° A vogue brought out by Buchthal, “Stylistic Trends” (su- 
pra, note 2). 

'°’E, Kitzinger, “The Coffin Reliquary,” The Relics of St. Cuth- 
bert, ed. C. F. Battiscombe (Oxford, 1956), vii; V. H. Elbern, Das 
erste Jahrtausend (Diisseldorf, 1964), pl. vol., fig. 234; J. Hubert 
et al., L’Europe des invasions (Paris, 1967), 202, pl. 211; H. Schnit- 
zler, Rheinische Schatzkammer: Die vorromanische Schatzkammer 
(Dusseldorf, 1958), pl. 157. An eastern origin for this motif was 
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model, surely one different from that used for the 
Moses. Along with its new and contemporary mo- 
tifs, then, the Chicago subgroup embraces a va- 
riety of old and out-of-the-way images as well. ‘These 
old motifs, however, are scattered and heteroge- 
neous. Many of them find twelfth-century paral- 
lels, and most of them are clothed in the trappings 
of twelfth-century convention: John the Baptist 
recognizing Christ wears the sleeved fur tunic of 
the twelfth century; the Canon ‘Tables use twelfth- 
century ornamental motifs; the figure of Moses as- 
sumes the slender, scurrying form found in the 
twelfth century; and the Christ Emmanuel ap- 
pears in the quatrefoil crossing boss of Middle By- 
zantine custom. Scattered and adulterate as they 
are, these old images cannot be an indication that 
the Chicago subgroup itself derived from the tenth 
century or earlier. Rather, they suggest a limited 
and retrospective, presumably provincial milieu in 
which old monuments could acquire sudden vital- 
ity under the pressure of new artistic productivity. 

The awakening of this milieu may be illumined 
by a closely related and problematic pair of twelfth- 
century manuscripts, New York, Public Library, 
Spencer 1, and Vatican, graecus 1231.!58 Spencer 
1 is a lavishly illuminated Psalter; Vatican, gr. 1231 
is a Commentary on Job with more than two 
hundred separately framed pictures. The two books 
are closely akin in style and figure type (figs. 59, 
60) and reminiscent of the Chicago subgroup in 
their hot color schemes, schematic landscapes, spe- 
cific architectural forms, and large proportions of 
figure to frame. The text of Spencer 1 is copied in 
black ink, that of the Vatican Job in magenta and 
brown; nonetheless, both scripts reflect the same 
vocabulary of forms, including a high proportion 


argued by M. Werner, “The Four Evangelist Symbols Page in 
the Book of Durrow,” Gesta, 8 (1969), 17. L. Nees has argued 
for its Western, perhaps Ravennate origin: see “The Illustra- 
tions of the Gundohinus Gospel at Autun” (Ph.D. diss., Har- 
vard Univ., 1976), 219-20; and “A Fifth-Century Book Cover 
and the Origin of the Four Evangelist Symbols Page in the Book 
of Durrow,” Gesta, 17,1 (1978), 3-8. It is hard, however, to ac- 
count for the transposition of an early medieval Western motif 
into a new milieu five hundred years later. A similar organiza- 
tion of the Evangelist symbols occurs in Mt. Athos, Laura, Li- 
turgical Roll 2: see L. Bréhier, “Les peintures du rouleau litur- 
gique No. 2 du Monastére de Laure,” SemKond, 11 (1940), pl. 
v,2. The roll is akin to manuscripts in the Chicago subgroup 
and suggests that the composition of the Evangelist symbols was 
available to twelfth-century painters in the Middle East. This 
makes one want to return to Kitzinger’s initial, more flexible 
suggestion that the motif was simply an early medieval Mediter- 
ranean one. 

8A. Cutler, “The Spencer Psalter: A Thirteenth-Century 
Byzantine Manuscript in the New York Public Library,” Cah- 
Arch, 23 (1974), 129-50. 


of minuscules and the use of the zota adscript. Both 
have strong links with Mt. Athos, Laura, B 100, an 
abbreviated copy of the Vatican Job that uses the 
diminutive minuscule of Chicago 965 and belongs 
to its subgroup. The two books must, accordingly, 
be closely related to one another and linked in some 
way to the Chicago subgroup. Iconographically, 
Spencer | is innocent of the motifs linking the Chi- 
cago subgroup’ Psalter cycle to the aristocratic one: 
it is prefaced by an image of David the king amid 
musicians rather than David the shepherd in a 
landscape, and it shows no ring dance before the 
First Ode. Nonetheless, it has interesting parallels 
with the Chicago cycle. Moses addresses the He- 
brews before the Seventy-seventh Psalm; above all, 
the Odes are prefaced by a double miniature 
showing Moses leading the Israelites first toward 
the Red Sea, and then up the opposite bank as he 
causes the water to close on the Egyptians. Thus 
that most singular of the Chicago subgroup’s fron- 
tispieces, the scene of Moses leading his people to- 
ward the Red Sea (fig. 53), finds a counterpart here. 
The dual frontispiece appears again before the 
Fiftieth Psalm, where David is rebuked by Nathan 
on one page and repents on the next. This dual 
pattern may point back directly to very early sources, 
as Cutler has indicated.'°° In this case, Spencer 1 
would reflect more purely a model that survives 
only in intimations in the more adulterated cycle 
of the Chicago subgroup with its metropolitan in- 
trusions. The actual date of the Spencer Psalter is 
not known, but its associate, Vatican, gr. 1231, has 
a colophon saying that it was made by one John 
‘Tarsites for Leo Nikerites, anagrapheus, proto- 
nobilissimos, and duke of Cyprus. Leo Nikerites is 
known to us from Anna Comnena’s Alexiad, where 
he figures as a general in 1091 on the Danube bor- 
der, in 1096 in Dyrrachium, and in 1097 at Lopa- 
dium during the siege of Nicaea.'©° He was appar- 
ently a bibliophile; Anna liked him, and along with 
the Job he owned an Octateuch copied for him in 
1103 by John the Stranger, scribe of the Constan- 
tinopolitan Paris, Suppl. gr. 1262 of 1101. Here he 


'9Ibid., 139-40. Cutler bases his suggestions on K. Weitz- 
mann, “The Ode Pictures of the Aristocratic Psalter Recension,” 
DOP, 30 (1976), 65-84. 

‘6° A. Comnena, Alexiade, ed. B. Leib (Paris, 1943—45), chap. 
VII, 2, 3; chap. XIII, 5; chap. XV, 2; N. Bees, “Zur Sigillogra- 
phie der byzantinischen Themen Peloponnes und _ Hellas,” 
VizVrem, 21 (1914), 233-35; R. Guilland, “Etudes de titulature 
et de prosopographie byzantines,” BZ, 44 (1951), 226. Leo’s Oc- 
tateuch has been located by John Lowdon, who includes it in his 
doctoral dissertation, “The Vatopedi Octateuch and Its Sources,” 
for the Courtauld Inst. of the Univ. of London, 1980. 
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is referred to as éxAaumEdTATOS MEOTOVOPEMOOLLOS 
ouxétatos of Alexius I.'®! He is known from lead 
seals and literary sources to have held the titles of 
protoproedros and anagrapheus and then strate- 
gos and proconsul of the Peloponnesus. Just when 
he held these offices is not clear. The names of the 
dukes of Cyprus between 1093 and 1107 and be- 
tween 111] and 1118 are known;'® since Leo’s is 
not among them, he must have held this office be- 
tween 1107 and 1111 or after 1118. It would pre- 
sumably have been at this time that his copy of Job 
was produced. The colophon in Vatican, gr. 1231 
is in the very same script as the text and so some- 
what suspect; certainly its fluent but provincial scribe 
cannot hold a candle to the urbane John the 
Stranger who copied Leo’s Octateuch.'’® Thus it 
could be that the Vatican Job is merely a copy, col- 
ophon and all, of a Job that did belong to Leo. Even 
as a copy, however, the Vatican codex need not 
postdate its original by much. Its script is looser 
and more cursive than that of John the Stranger 
and so possibly later. Nonetheless, it retains fea- 
tures of his, like the iota adscript, the three-pronged 
eta-nu, and the very low proportion of uncial to 
minuscule letters that had long been left behind in 
the mid-century scripts of Manuel Hagiostepha- 
nites and his contemporaries. The book will re- 
ward further study. At present, however, its early 
twelfth-century paleographic features, its close 
kinship with Spencer 1, and the likelihood that 
Spencer 1 antedates the more composite Psalter 
cycle seen in the Chicago subgroup all suggest that 
Vatican, gr. 1231—whether commission or copy— 
must precede the Chicago subgroup and must re- 
flect with Spencer | the first response to a new 
stimulus accompanying the establishment of the 
Byzantine presence on Cyprus. Under these cir- 
cumstances, manuscript activity would have 
emerged, like extensive mural activity, in the first 
third of the twelfth century. Only with the work of 
a second generation, represented by Manuel's 
muniaturists, did the features become manifest that 
distinguish the Chicago subgroup itself and bind it 
to the larger decorative style group. These fea- 
tures must have been spurred both by growing lo- 
cal assurance and by an increasing contact with 
metropolitan art exemplified in the Comnenian 


'®! Papadopoulos-Kerameus, BuBAvodt/xn (supra, note 26), IV, 


"162 Mango and Hawkins, “Fieldwork” (supra, note 74), 333- 
40; Hill, A History of Cyprus (supra, note 79), I, 229-30. 
'©3 Nees, “An Illuminated Byzantine Psalter” (supra, note 61), 
pls. 7-9. 


pretensions of Garrett 3. The pretentious painters 
of Chicago 965 and its sequels would represent yet 
a third generation of this development, before its 
demise in the wake of the late-twelfth-century col- 
lapse of the Middle Eastern situation in both Cy- 
prus and Palestine. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Chicago subgroup, then, comes to take its place 
in the twelfth century as indicated by Manuel's col- 
ophons. Both the blocky black script of Manuel 
himself and the hectic, diminutive miniscule of the 
other books were in use in the second half of that 
century; the style of the miniatures follows a pat- 
tern of development seen in the same period; and 
the iconographic motifs can be traced to the same 
span of years. Local associations with Palestinian 
manuscripts have emerged on the iconographic, 
technical, decorative, and coloristic levels; to estab- 
lish the distinction between Palestinian and Cyp- 
riot manuscripts is at present impossible. The his- 
tories of the other manuscripts in the Chicago 
subgroup, to the extent that we know them, point 
most often to Cyprus and Palestine as well: the Be- 
naki Psalter was copied and illuminated by—or 
possibly for—one Barnabas, Grand Oikonomos of 
the holdings of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Je- 
rusalem on Cyprus; London, Add. 11836 is known 
to have been at the shrine of the Blessed Barnabas 
at Vasa on Cyprus in the fifteenth and still in the 
eighteenth century; the Paris New Testament and 
Psalter came to France from Jerusalem and be- 
longed at an earlier point in its history to the Geor- 
gian monastery of the Holy Cross just outside Je- 
rusalem; the Tetraevangelion in Oxford, Wake 31 
was in Jerusalem in 1666. Thus the subgroup does 
have a bond with that area. At the same time, one 
must bear in mind the ambiguous extent of this 
area. Manuel himself was probably a Cypriot, as 
his name, patron, and script imply. Paleographi- 
cally, however, Cyprus belonged to a broader com- 
munity which, included Palestine and Rhodes as 
well. The Oxford Prophets Book, Laud gr. A 30, 
has indicated a Syrian as well as a Cypro-Palesti- 
nian use of the diminutive minuscule, and Weitz- 
mann’s work on the Asinou style has suggested a 
stylistic community, too, embracing Syria along with 
Cyprus and Palestine. Thus it becomes difficult to 
guess over how broad an area the big Chicago 
subgroup and its circle of relatives might spread. 
If anything, the large and ramified character of the 
group accords well with the ramified territorial 
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picture that presents itself. Rather than as prod- 
ucts of a single place, one should probably regard 
these manuscripts as Levantine in general, with a 
focal point in Palestine or Cyprus. 

Seen in overview, then, the Chicago subgroup 
comes to represent a sturdy, prolific community of 
provincial activity that emerged in the course of 
the twelfth century and probably characterized 
much of the Levant. The first intimations of this 
activity belong to the first third of that century; the 
subgroup itself gathered definition in the middle 
of it and reached its fullest and most ramified 
expression in the 1170s and 1180s. Cyprus and 
Palestine offer the most extensive comparative ma- 
terial, and some of the scribes and patrons were 
certainly established there: Leo Nikerites, John the 
Cretan, Manuel Hagiostephanites, and Barnabas the 
Grand Oikonomos. As the subgroup developed, the 
initial, superannuated Byzantine traditions were 
blended with massive waves of direct and indirect 
metropolitan influence and with elements from the 
local Syrian and Armenian traditions that were 
maturing at the same time. Books continued no 
doubt to be made after 1190, but the subgroup it- 
self had run its course by then. 

‘The reattribution of the Chicago subgroup to the 
period between the 1150s and the 1180s has sig- 
nificant implications for the remainder of the ex- 
tensive decorative style group. One is chronologi- 
cal. The style represented by the group as a whole 
cannot be a phenomenon of the Latin Interreg- 
num; its roots lie deep in the twelfth century. An- 
other implication, more disturbing in its ramifica- 
tions, concerns locale. The Chicago subgroup is 
unquestionably provincial; it is quite distinct from 


contemporary metropolitan production as we know 
it. The remaining subgroups in the decorative style 
company are dependent on solutions first pro- 
posed in the Chicago subgroup: they, too, preface 
the Gospels with figures of Moses and the Emman- 
uel; they, too, illustrate the text with extensive cycles 
of separately framed Gospel scenes chosen and 
composed in ways seen in the Chicago subgroup; 
they, too, use tertiary tones in decorative, pastel color 
schemes and compose their images in flat, screen- 
like patterns with powerfully silhouetted forms 
placed centrally against ornate rectangles of flat- 
tened furniture and architecture; they, too, use ex- 
travagant carpet headpieces and imaginative, freely 
formed Canon ‘Tables. In each of these respects 
the remaining subgroups adhere to the tradition 
enunciated in the Chicago subgroup and not to the 
metropolitan one. ‘Vhese books are of higher qual- 
ity than the Chicago manuscript’s kin. They are also 
later. Their recurrent mesh of mutual relation- 
ships suggests that some center of inspiration does 
lie behind them all. Constantinople has not yet 
supplied a persuasive model. It may be that it will, 
and that this provincial group will become a testi- 
mony to the diffusion of metropolitan conventions 
over a broad radius in the twelfth century. It may 
be, on the other hand, that this group sees the ef- 
florescence of some specifically provincial tradi- 
tion. Just what this tradition was remains obscure: 
the testimony of the group as a whole is as yet 
equivocal. The testimony of Manuel’s manuscripts, 
however, makes it clear that manuscript painting, 
like monumental painting, saw a phase of lively 
provincial productivity in the course of the twelfth 
century. 


CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS 


1. Athens, Benaki Museum, 34.3 


Psalter, with Odes of Miriam, Moses, Hannah, Habak- 
kuk, Isaiah, Jonah, the Three Hebrews, and Ma- 
nasses, and the Magnificat of the Virgin. 

198 folios. Ruling type: Lake I 26 c. 

15 x 11.3 cm. Trimmed at top. Justification 11.1 x 7.1 
cm. 

24 lines, 28—29 letters per line. 

Black ink, with initial letters and Psalm numbers in gold 
over magenta. 

Quire marks: Black initial in top, outer corner of first 
page. Occasionally a black cross in the center of the 
top margin of the first page. 

Quire composition: 1-8, 9-16, 17-24, 25-32, 33-40, 41- 
48, 49-56, 57, 58-65, 66-73, 74-81, 82-89, 90-97, 
98-105, 106-13, 114-21, 122-29, 130-37, 138-45, 
146-54, 155-61, 162-69, 170-75, 176-77, 178-85, 
186-92, 193-94, 195-98. Folios 176-77 and 193- 
94 are fourteenth-century additions; 176—77 replace 
two folios cut from the end of the preceding quire; 
57 and 89 are blank on the recto. The first surviving 
quire was originally the second in the book, since 17' 
has the quire number 6’. There must, accordingly, 
have been an initial quire containing frontispiece(s). 

Miniatures: Ps. 1, headpiece with bust of Christ (1"); Ps. 
2, king addressing crowd with Christ in arc of Heaven 
(2"); Ps. 3, king, two horsemen, and crowd in land- 
scape (3"); Ps. 4, 5, 6, David, half-length, praying (3°, 
4°, 5°); Ps. 7, full-length praying David and crowd 
(6"); Ps. 8, the same, half-length (7"); Ps. 9, David, 
half-length, praying (8*); Ps. 10, David standing with 
scroll, and Christ in arc of Heaven (11°); Ps. 11, like 
7° with Hand of God above (12"); Ps. 12, David with 
hands crossed on chest, Hand of God above (12*); Ps. 
13, like 7° with Christ in arc of Heaven (13"); Ps. 14, 
David and man standing below Christ in arc of Heaven 
(14"); Ps. 15, David facing two saints, half-length (14+); 
Ps. 16, David, half-length, praying to Christ, who 
bends out from arc of Heaven (15*); Ps. 17, David, 
half-length, praying, and an army (16°); Ps. 18, two 
half-length saints (19°); Ps. 19, David, half-length, with 
hand to cheek (21°); Ps. 20, 21, 22, David, half-length, 
facing arc of Heaven (21', 22°, 24"); Ps. 23, David 
facing Christ in arc of Heaven (25"); Ps. 24, 25, 26, 
David, half-length, praying to arc (26', 27", 28"); Ps. 
27, David, half-length, facing arc and gesturing to 


figure behind him standing in well (29°); Ps. 28, David, 
half-length, praying and a crowd with a goat (30°); 
Ps. 29, David, half-length, holding disc with head of 
the Pantocrator (31"); Ps. 30, David, half-length, 
praying (32"); Ps. 31, David, half-length, praying and 
man in well (33°); Ps. 32, two men, half-length, pray- 
ing to arc (34°); Ps. 33, David praying to arc (36°); Ps. 
34, David facing arc and gesturing to two dead sol- 
diers (37"); Ps. 35, David facing arc and gesturing to 
nude woman behind him (39°); Ps. 36, David looking 
at two nude seated figures (40°); Ps. 37, David, half- 
length, praying to arc with building behind him (42°); 
Ps, 38, David, half-length, facing arc and pointing to 
mouth, and nude man with helmet (43"); Ps. 39, David, 
half-length, facing arc with building and well behind 
him (44°); Ps. 40, Christ, half-length, giving loaf to 
half-length youth (46"); Ps. 41, landscape with hart 
drinking (47°); Ps. 42, David, half-length, praying with 
half-length soldier behind him (48°); Ps. 43, two old 
men holding their ears and looking at arc (48°); Ps. 
44, Christ speaking to David, both half-length (50°); 
Ps. 45, David, half-length, looking at arc (51°); Ps. 46, 
David gesturing to arc and looking at crowd behind 
him (52*); Ps. 47, David gesturing to arc with three 
kings crouching before him (53°); Ps. 48, David, half- 
length, gesturing to two girls (54"); Ps. 49, David, half- 
length, facing arc and two figures with amphora (55"); 
Ps. 50, full-page image of David rebuked by and 
penitent before Nathan (57*); Ps. 51, David and run- 
ning figure (59°); Ps. 52, David, half-length, facing 
arc with woman behind him carrying demon or ani- 
mal on shoulder (59°); Ps. 53, David handing object 
to soldiers (60°); Ps. 54, Hand of God points finger 
at half-length David (61"); Ps. 55, group of soldiers 
rushing at David (62°); Ps. 56, armed and mounted 
king rides toward hiding David (63°); Ps. 57, David 
addressing crowd, both half-length (64°); Ps. 58, town 
and two soldiers (65"); Ps. 59, David, half-length, fac- 
ing arc while man sets fire to group of dead soldiers 
(66°); Ps. 60, 61, 62, David, half-length, facing arc 
(67°, 68", 69"); Ps. 63, David, half-length, facing arc 
and gesturing to hunched figure in animal skins (69°); 
Ps. 64, David, half-length, facing arc, and city (70°); 
Ps. 65, 66, David, half-length, facing arc (71‘, 72°); 
Ps. 67, Christ, half-length, dismissing crowd of na- 
ked demons (73°); Ps. 68, David in waves to waist fac- 
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ing arc (76"); Ps. 69, 70, David, half-length, facing 
Christ in arc (78, 78°); Ps. 71, Christ in arc blessing 
bust-length David and queen (80°); Ps. 72, David, half- 
length, before Christ in arc (81*); Ps. 73, 74, David 
and royal figure, half-length (83", 85"); Ps. 75, seated 
David and running messenger (86'); Ps. 76, like 83" 
(87"); Ps. 77, full-page picture of Moses addressing 
Hebrews (89*); headpiece (95"); Ps. 78, David and 
soldiers, half-length, facing arc (93°); Ps. 79, David, 
half-length, facing arc (90"); Ps. 80, David, half-length, 
facing arc, and cavorting drummer and viol-player 
(96°); Ps. 81, David and youth, half-length, facing arc 
(97); Ps. 82, 83, 84, 85, David, half-length, facing 
arc (97°, 98°, 99", 100°); Ps. 86, half-length army fac- 
ing city with bust of Emmanuel over gate (101*); Ps. 
87, David, half-length, facing arc (102"); Ps. 88, 89, 
90, 91, 92, Christ vigorously addressing half-length 
David from arc (103*, 106", 107", 108", 109"); Ps. 93, 
David, half-length, and Christ in arc while angel spears 
two huddled figures (109°); Ps. 94, David and advis- 
ers, half-length, face sea, and Christ in arc (110*); Ps. 
95, Christ addresses half-length David from arc (111°); 
Ps. 96, David, half-length, facing arc, which emits 
flames (112%); Ps. 97, like 111° (113%); Ps. 98, David, 
half-length, facing Christ in mandorla flanked by 
seraphs (114"); Ps. 99, 100, David, half-length, facing 
arc with Hand of God (115', 115°); Ps. 101, David in 
proskynesis before Christ in arc (116"); Ps. 102, David, 
half-length, facing arc with Hand of God (117*); Ps. 
103, David, half-length, facing Christ in arc (119); 
Ps. 104, David and crowd, half-length (121"); Ps. 105, 
David and crowd, half-length, facing arc with Hand 
of God (123°); Ps. 106, same without crowd (125°); 
Ps. 107, David, half-length, facing arc with music book 
and lute in front of him (128'); Ps. 108, David on 
knees before Christ in arc (128"); Ps. 109, Christ con- 
fronting Ancient of Days (130°); Ps. 110, David, bust- 
length, facing arc (131); Ps. 111, David, half-length, 
facing aged figure (132); Ps. 112, David, bust-length, 
before Hand of God (133"); Ps. 113, 114, 115, 116, 
117, David, half-length, before Hand of God (133°, 
135", 135%, 136", 136%); Ps. 118, David speaking to 
crowd (138'); Ps. 119, David in proskynesis before 
Christ in arc (147"); Ps. 120, like 133° (147°); Ps. 121, 
David, half-length, facing Christ in arc with church 
between them (148"); Ps. 122, 123, like 133° (148%, 
149°); Ps. 124, David gesturing to Hand in arc and 
turning to man behind him (150"); Ps. 125, like 133° 
(150°); Ps. 126, Christ gesturing from arc to David 
and a city (151"); Ps. 127, David and two monks, half- 
length, facing Christ in arc (152"); Ps. 128, Christ ad- 
dressing David from arc (152"); Ps. 129, Christ peer- 
ing curiously from arc at David in proskynesis (153°); 
Ps. 130, like 152° (153°); Ps. 131, David and crowd of 
bishops facing Christ in arc (154"); Ps. 132, two women 
embracing (155*); Ps. 133, David pointing at two 
women in proskynesis below baldachin whose top 
Christ, gesturing vigorously, uses as an arc (156); Ps. 


134, David standing before Christ in arc (156*); Ps. 
135, David in proskynesis before Christ in arc (157°); 
Ps. 136, unfilled space (158"); Ps. 137, crowd beneath 
trees, from one of which hangs drum (159°); Ps. 138, 
David, half-length, before Christ in arc (160"); Ps. 139, 
David bowed, with soldier behind him, facing Christ 
in arc (161"); Ps. 140, David, half-length, facing arc 
with star (162°); Ps. 141, 142, David in proskynesis 
before arc (163°, 164°); Ps. 143, 144, David, half- 
length, praying before arc (165°, 166"); Ps. 145, David 
bowed to arc with hands crossed on chest (168"); Ps. 
146, David holding scroll to arc (169*); Ps. 147, like 
162° (170°); Ps. 148, 149, David, half-length, before 
arc (171", 172"); Ps. 150, Christ, half-length, holding 
scroll and facing crowd led by bishop (172"); Ps. 151, 
two scenes of David and Goliath (174"); monk in 
proskynesis before the standing Virgin, full-page 
(175*); Crossing of the Red Sea (176'-177'); Moses 
(179°); Hannah (183"); Habakkuk (184"); Isaiah (186°); 
Jonah (187"); the three Hebrews in the furnace (188°); 
Manasses (191°). A miniature of the Virgin, now lost, 
left an imprint on 195°. On 194", a fourteenth- or 
fifteenth-century image of a family worshiping an icon 
of the Virgin in a garden accompanies later prayers. 
The miniatures have brown or magenta underdraw- 


ings, and are badly flaked. 


Script: Small, regular minuscule with varied letter forms 


and many uncials. The character of the script changes 
on 82' and again on 90’; so it is not entirely clear that 
the book is by a single hand. 


Inscriptions: A calligraphic poem in a script contempo- 


rary with that of the Psalms appears on 174'—175:: 


ottyou elc T(0) WaAt(N)oe(Lov) xat Eic¢ t(Ov) 
(uov)ax(Ov) BaevaBb(av) xat uéyo. olxo(vouov) 


Avie péytotos xai wovaydo(s) BaovaB(as) 
olxovdpos uéytoto(s) tyytaouévo(s) 

ATYUAOL TVYYAVOVOLV Ev vijOwW Kvm0w 

tod T(at)ordexov tH(s) Luv tis ay(Cas) 
brEQPoArnodv t(Ov) T6B(Ov) xExtHUEVO(s) 

TOV Savitixdv xai puxotedMav Adywv 
WOATHOLOV xAGAALOTOV Moaiouev(Ov) 

xab YOVOOAaUTEOLOEMOV TyAalouév(Ov) 
Eyoawpev Lotd6enoev evoeBoMeEdv(we): 

EE AQETHV YAO AauUMEdTHTOS Baovap(ac) 
pux(tv) xadaotets ual mteomPeic t(c¢) Poév(as) 
cic pos Aavédoaue TOV vonUaT(Wwv) 

Tod Wadpatwdod xai TECMHtTLXWT(G)tOVv- 

dtev raeLdav Ant Mavtaot(av) 

yéyoae hapmeds poAunas buvwodt(ac). 

Ws AEC(ws) tTAEOLTO tobtov Seondt(Ns) 

zal ovvagciduroott(o) uétoots &ylwv 

WS MOOKOlVavT(a) TOV YaLEQR(MV) woayy(d)twVv 
Wvuxijs xadagdtynta xat voos xoatoc. 


Bibliography: K. Weitzmann, The Miniatures of the Sacra 


Parallela, Parisinus Graecus 923, Studies in Manu- 
script Illumination, 8 (Princeton, 1979), 109 f., 259; 
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P. L. Vocotopoulos, “Eva &yvwoto yevedyeapo tot 
AWOLKOVYOAHPOV Twdoap xat ol ULxeoyoamles TOV in 
Aeat. Xovot. Aoy. ‘Et., 4,8 (1976), 195; A. Cutler, 
“The Aristocratic Psalter: The State of Research,’ in 
XV* Congrés International d’Etudes Byzantines. Rapports 
et co-rapports, III: Art et archéologie (Athens, 1976), 250 
note 96, 253; A. Cutler and A. W. Carr, “The Psalter 
Benaki 34.3, an Unpublished Uluminated Manu- 
script from the Family 2400,” REB, 34 (1976), 281- 
323; D. Mouriki, review of R. Stichel, Studzen zum 
Verhdltnis von Text und Bild spat- und nach-byzantinischer 
Verginglichkeitsdarstellungen, in BZ, 66 (1973), 115- 
17; A. W. Carr, “The Rockefeller McCormick New 
Testament: Studies Toward the Re-attribution of 
Chicago, University Library MS. 965” (unpub. Ph.D. 
diss., Univ. of Michigan, 1973), 71, 87, 91 note 12, 
100 note 57; G. Lampakis, Mémozres sur les antiquités 
chrétiennes de la Gréce (Athens, 1902), 58, fig. 112 f. 


2. Athens, Byzantine Museum, 820 


Fragmentary Tetraevangelion containing: Matt. 13:33- 
17:24 (fols. 1-6), Matt. 18:24—24:19 (fols. 7-16), Matt. 
25:1-25:31 and Matt. 26:64—27:14 (fols. 15-16), Matt. 
27:35—end of Matthew and list of chapters to Mark 
(fols. 17-21), Mark 1:20-6:12 (fols. 22-27). 

27 folios. Ruling type: Lake I 26 a. 

15.7 X 12.9 cm. Justification 11.5 xX 7.9 cm. 

32 lines, 30—37 letters per line. 

Black ink. Gold over magenta is used for initial letters, 
canon numbers, and chapter headings, both on the 
text pages and in the list at the beginning of Mark 
(fols. 217~*), 

Quire marks: Magenta initials in the top, outer corner 
of the first page. 

Quire composition: 1—6 (quaternion lacking outer union), 
7-14, 15-16, 17-21 (residue of a quaternion), 22-27 
(quaternion lacking outer union). 

Miniatures: John the Baptist in prison (2'); Christ res- 
cuing Peter from drowning (3"); the Transfiguration 
(6"); Zebedee’s wife appealing for her sons (9"); Christ 
healing the two blind men of Jericho (9°); Christ be- 
fore Pilate (16"); the Crucifixion (17'); the Lamenta- 
tion (18"); Myrrhophores (18°); Holy Women ador- 
ing the risen Christ (19); Christ’s mission to the 
Apostles (20"). An indecipherable miniature below the 
list of chapters on 21” is a later insertion, probably 
made when the Transfiguration and Crucifixion 
miniatures were overpainted. There are no minia- 
tures in the surviving leaves of Mark, and it may be 
that the Matthean Gospel alone was illustrated. The 
paint has flaked off almost entirely, revealing ma- 
genta underdrawings. 

Script: A small, deceptively cursive minuscule very simi- 
lar to that in Chicago 965. 

Bibliography: Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3” 
(supra, cat. 1), 307, 320; V. Lazarev, Storia della pittura 
bizantina (Turin, 1967), 274, 333 note 25; E. C. Col- 


well and H. R. Willoughby, The Four Gospels of Kara- 
hissar (Chicago, 1936), passim, and see Index, II, 481; 
H.R. Willoughby, “Vagrant Folios from the Family 
2400 in the Free Library of Philadelphia,” Byzantion, 
15 (1940-41), 127 note 8; zdem, “Codex 2400 and Its 
Miniatures,” ArtB, 15 (1933), 63, figs. 64-75; E. J. 
Goodspeed, D. W. Riddle, and H. R. Willoughby, The 
Rockefeller McCormick New Testament (Chicago, 1932), 
passim, and see Index, III, 360; A. Xyngopoulos, 
Lnaodyuata ltotoenuévov Evayyedtov, in Agat. 
Xouot. Aoy. “Et., 2,1 (1924), 8-21. 


3. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Codex graecus, octavo 13 


New Testament and Psalter with eleven Odes. 

This book has been missing since the Second World War. 
De Boor gives the following information on it. 

251 folios. 

18 x 13 cm. 

Folios 1—4 contain elaborate Canon Table arches of which 
only the first has been filled with numbers. Folios 7— 
8 are later replacements, including an image of St. 
Matthew on folio 6°. The leaves containing the por- 
traits of Mark, Luke, and John have been cut out af- 
ter 33, 50, and 78. After 247, a page with Habak- 
kuk’s Ode is missing. 

Miniatures: Matthew (later addition—6"); headpiece with 
bust of Emmanuel (101"); busts in framed medal- 
lions showing James (127"), Peter (130"), John (135°), 
and Jude (138"); the youthful David playing a psal- 
tery (192°); headpiece with bust of the Pantocrator 
(193"); David beheading Goliath (243"); Moses lead- 
ing the Hebrews to the Red Sea (243"); Moses pray- 
ing (244°); Hannah kneeling in prayer (246°); Ha- 
bakkuk running (247°); Jonah emerging from the 
whale (248'); the three Hebrews in the furnace (249°); 
the Virgin praying (250°); Zachariah (251"). The 
miniatures of David (192*), Moses (243° and 244"), 
Hannah (246°), and Habakkuk (247’) occupy full 
pages. The colors have flaked badly, revealing facile 
underdrawings. 

The manuscript was bought in July 1885 in Smyrna by 
the priest Phil. Meyer. 

Bibliography: Cutler, “The Aristocratic Psalter” (supra, 
cat. 1), 233-34, 250 note 95, 256, figs. 1, 2, 8; Cutler 
and Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3” (supra, cat. 1), 
307; Lazarev, Storia (supra, cat. 2), 335 note; Colwell 
and Willoughby, The Four Gospels of Karahissar (supra, 
cat. 2), passim, and see Index, II, 481; J. Tikkanen, 
Die Psalterillustration im Mittelalter, 1 (Helsingfors, 
1895), 141; C. G. de Boor, Verzeichniss der griechischen 
Handschriften der kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, ed. W. 
Studemund and L. Cohn, I (Berlin, 1890), no. 389. 


4. Chicago, University Library, 965 


New Testament. A miniature of David on the final verso 
indicates that the book once contained a Psalter as 
well. 
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207 folios. Ruling type: Lake I 40 c. 
20.8 X 15.5 cm. Justification 15.5 x 9.6 cm. 
42 lines per page in the Gospels and 36 in the Praxapos- 


tolos, 58 letters per line. 


Black ink. Section numbers and chapter titles are in gold 


over magenta. The beginnings and ends of the lec- 
tions were added at a later time in vermilion. 


Quire marks: Magenta or black initials in the top, outer 


corner of the first page. 


Quire composition: 1, 2—5, 6, 7-8, 9-15, 16-22, 23-29, 


30-35, 36-43, 44-49, 50-55, 56-63, 64-70, 71-76, 
77-84, 85-90, 91-98, 99-105, 106-11, 112-17, 118- 
23, 124-29, 130-37, 138-45, 146-50, 151-56, 157- 
64, 165-72, 173-80, 181-88, 189-96, 197-204, 205, 
206, 207. Folios 1 and 207 are separate flyleaves; 6 is 
a leaf of deeply dyed purple parchment of excep- 
tional richness; 6" and 206° are blank; 7, 8, 60, 70, 
146, and 151 are later leaves replacing lost ones. In 
addition, single leaves are missing after 16, 26, 63, 
105, and 150; one or two leaves are missing after 83; 
and two leaves are missing after 87 and 114. 


Miniatures: Canon Tables (2'-5*); Moses receiving the 


Law (6°); the Nativity (9"); Elizabeth fleeing into the 
mountain (9°); John the Baptist preaching (10°); John 
the Baptist preaching, prostrating himself before Je- 
sus, and baptizing Jesus (10*); the Sermon on the 
Mount (11°); Jesus heals a leper (14"); Jesus and the 
centurion of Capernaum (14°); Jesus heals Peter’s 
mother-in-law (15"); Jesus heals the Gadarene de- 
moniacs (15°); Jesus calls Matthew (16'); Jesus and 
the official of Capernaum (16°); Jesus denouncing the 
Galilean cities (18"); gathering grain on the Sabbath 
(18°); Jesus cures the man with a withered hand (19°); 
Jesus cures the blind and dumb demoniac (19); Je- 
sus sought by members of his family (20°); the dance 
of Salome (22'); Jesus feeds five thousand (22°); the 
Transfiguration (24*); the Last Supper (31"); Judas 
betrays Jesus (32'); the Crucifixion (33°); the Holy 
Women adore the risen Christ (34°); St. Mark medi- 
tating (36"); John the Baptist preaching (36*); Jesus 
endowed with the Spirit after the Baptism (37°); Je- 
sus heals a demoniac in Capernaum (37°); Jesus heals 
a multitude (38"); Jesus heals the paralytic of Caper- 
naum (38); Jesus heals the man with a withered hand 
(39°); Jesus teaches about true kinship (40°); Jesus 
preaches from a boat (40*); Jesus stills the storm (41°); 
Jesus heals a demoniac (42'); Jairus appeals to Jesus 
(42°); the woman with the bloody issue (43°); Jesus 
raises Jairus’ daughter (43*); the way to the Transfig- 
uration (46°); Jesus anointed in the house of Simon 
Leper (51°); the Holy Women at the empty tomb (54"); 
St. Luke dipping his pen (55"); the annunciation to 
Zacharias (56"); the Annunciation (57"); the Visita- 
tion (57*); the birth of John the Baptist (58"); the Na- 
tivity (59°); the Presentation (59°); John the Baptist 
in prison and before Herod (61"); Jesus endowed with 
the Spirit while praying (61°); Satan tempts Jesus (62°); 
Jesus reads in the Synagogue (62"); Jesus teaches in 


the Synagogue (63°); Jesus heals a demoniac in Cap- 
ernaum (63°); Jesus raises the son of the widow of 
Nain (65°); Jesus anointed in the house of Simon 
Pharisee (66°); the mission to the disciples (68"); the 
Transfiguration (69°); Jesus heals ten lepers (77°); 
Christ blesses the disciples (84°); St. John sitting with 
a half-open codex (85"); the Anastasis (85*); John the 
Baptist testifying to Christ (86"); Moses receiving the 
Law (86'); Jesus reveals God (86"); the Baptist speaks 
of the Lamb of God (87°); the wedding at Cana (87*); 
an officer appeals to Jesus at Cana (88°); Jesus cures 
the lame man at Bethesda (89"); Jesus feeds five 
thousand (90*); Jesus raises Lazarus (96"); Jesus washes 
the feet of the disciples (98"); Peter and the leaders 
at Jerusalem (106"); the election of Matthias (106); 
the Pentecost (107"); Peter and John heal a lame man 
at the Beautiful Gate (108*); Peter and John before 
the Sanhedrin (109°); the death of Ananias (111°); 
Stephen sees his vision of God and Christ (114*); Saul 
led to Damascus (115"); Paul baptized (115*); Peter 
heals Tabitha (116*); Peter’s vision of the unclean 
beasts (117"); Peter released from prison (119°); Paul 
cures a lame man at Lystra (122"); half-length figures 
of James (138"), Peter (141"), and Jude (150"); David 
playing a psaltery (206°). At least twenty miniatures 
have been lost with the lost leaves, and a Psalter would 
have added further miniatures. The missing New 
Testament miniatures include: a second frontispiece 
facing the Moses on 6*, St. Matthew; headpiece to 
Matthean Gospel; two or three illustrations to Matt. 
9:20—38; one or two illustrations to Matt. 20:20- 
21:15; one illustration accompanying Luke 2:27-3:9; 
one illustration accompanying Luke 4:42-5:33; one 
or two scenes illuminating Luke 9:36—10:6; up to four 
scenes in Luke 23:39-24:21 if, as Willoughby pro- 
poses rather grandiosely (1932), two leaves are miss- 
ing after 83; three scenes illustrating John 2:3—4:10; 
a portrait of St. Luke at the opening of Acts and a 
miniature illustrating Acts 1:10; two or three images 
accompanying Acts 7:56—-9:3; one miniature illus- 
trating Acts 16:39-17:22; an illumination accom- 
panying Acts 19:25—20:7; and half-length portraits 
of John on the original 146 and Paul on the original 
157. All of the surviving miniatures have flaked, many 
extensively, revealing facile underdrawings in ma- 
genta or brown. 


Script: The script is a tiny, highly variegated and swiftly 


written minuscule with many uncial forms and a de- 
ceptively cursive appearance. 


Inscriptions: On 7° in the lower margin: 1891. ’Amou- 


Mov 20. B. K. On the final flyleaf is a clumsily written 
inscription: 


ETOUTO TO EBAYEYALWV 

Ue THU CAEEGVTOOD 

BovBota xai Td apNnEoooEeV 

TOV GWTNOOS “AL EL TLS TO CATTE 
Eevooy EXE tas (Gods TMV?) THOAKXO 
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onwv dSexa xat (nt) Beomoeov 
TLATEQOV VO. LVE APOONOLEVOG 
leoeuac t 


Bibliography: J. Folda, “Three Crusader Capitals in Je- 
rusalem,” Levant, 10 (1978), 150; L. Eleen, “Acts II- 
lustration in Italy and Byzantium,” DOP, 31 (1977), 
267 ff.; Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3” 
(supra, cat. 1), 306 ff.; O. Demus, “The Style of the 
Kariye Djami and Its Place in the Development of 
Palaeologan Art,” The Kartye Djami, IV (Princeton, 
1975), 142; P. Underwood, “Some Problems in Pro- 
grams and Iconography of Ministry Cycles,” abd., 294; 
A. W. Carr, “Chicago 2400 and the Byzantine Acts 
Cycle,” Byzantine Studies/Etudes byzantines, 3,2 (1976), 
1-29; K. Weitzmann, “The Selection of Texts for 
Cyclic Illustration in Byzantine Manuscripts,” Byzan- 
tine Books and Bookmen. A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium 
(Washington, D. C., 1975), 76; Illuminated Greek Man- 
uscripts from American Collections. An Exhibition in Honor 
of Kurt Weitzmann, Princeton University, 1973, no. 45 
and pp. 167, 170; H. Kessler, “Paris, Gr. 102: A Rare 
Illustrated Acts of the Apostles,” DOP, 27 (1973), 209- 
16; New Testament Traditions, University of Chicago 
Library, Chicago, 1970, no. 54; A Catalogue to an Ex- 
hibition of Notable Books and Manuscripts, University of 
Chicago Library, Chicago, 1970, no. 3; H. Belting, 
Das illuminierte Buch in der spdtbyzantinischen Gesell- 
schaft (Heidelberg, 1970), 54; D. Glass, “The Archi- 
volt Sculpture at Sessa Aurunca,” ArtB, 52 (1970), 125; 
M. Restle, Byzantine Wall Painting in Asia Minor 
(Greenwich, Conn., 1968), I, 86; K. Wessel, Reallext- 
kon zur byzantinischen Kunst (Stuttgart, 1968), col. 463; 
A. Bank, “Les monuments de la peinture byzantine 
du XIII* siécle dans les collections de PURSS,” L’art 
byzantin du XIII° stécle. Symposium de Sopoéani (Bel- 
grade, 1967), 92, 101; M. Chatzidakis, “Aspects de la 
peinture murale du XIII¢ siécle en Gréce,” ibid., 67; 
R. Hamann-Mac Lean, “Der Berliner Codex Grae- 
cus Quarto 66 und seine nachsten Verwandten als 
Beispiele des Stilwandels im frihen 13. Jahrhun- 
dert,” Studien zur Buchmaleret und Goldschmiedekunst des 
Muttelalters. Festschrift Hermann Usener (Marburg, 1967), 
225 note 3, 227 note 23, 238; Lazarev, Storia (supra, 
cat. 2), 274—75 and note 23; D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine 
Painting: The Last Phase (London, 1967), 40; K. 
Weitzmann, “Byzantine Miniature and Icon Painting 
in the Eleventh Century,” Proceedings of the Thirteenth 
International Congress for Byzantine Studies (Oxford, 
1967), 218 note 2; H. Buchthal, “Some Representa- 
tions from the Life of St. Paul in Byzantine and Car- 
olingian Art,” Tortulae. Studien zu altchristlichen und by- 
zantinischen Monumenten, RQ, Suppl. 30 (Freiburg, 
1966), 44; S. Der Nersessian, “A Psalter and New 
Testament Manuscript at Dumbarton Oaks,” DOP, 19 
(1965), 175, 177 note; Byzantine Art, an European Art, 
Zappeion Exhibition Hall, Athens, 1964 (exhibition 
catalogue), no. 300; H. Buchthal, “An Unknown By- 


zantine Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century,” Con- 
noisseur, 115 (1964), 217-18; O. Demus, “Studien zur 
byzantinischen Buchmalerei des 13. Jahrhunderts,” 
JOBG, 9 (1960), 79, 88; V. Lazarev, “Novyj pamjat- 
nik Konstantinopol’skoj miniatjury XIII v.,” VizVrem, 
N.S. 5 (1952), 185; O. Demus, “Die Entstehung des 
Palaologenstils in der Malerei,” Berichte zum XI. inter- 
nationalen Byzantinisten-Kongress, 1V (Munich, 1958), 
18, 53; idem, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily (London, 
1948), 271-72, 435; Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md., 1947, no. 722; 
K. Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex, Studies 
in Manuscript Illumination, 2 (Princeton, 1947), 142 
note 34; D. Shorr, “The Iconographic Development 
of the Presentation in the Temple,” ArtB, 28 (1946), 
24, 26; H.R. Willoughby, The Rockefeller McCormick 
New Testament and What Became of It: A Bibliographic 
Record (Chicago, 1943); Colwell and Willoughby, The 
Four Gospels of Karahissar (supra, cat. 2), passim.; K. 
Clark, A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testament 
Manuscripts in America (Chicago, 1937), 187-88; S. 
DeRicci and W. Wilson, Census of Medieval and Re- 
naissance Manuscripts in America, | (Chicago, 1937), 616; 
Willoughby, “Codex 2400 and Its Miniatures” (supra, 
cat. 2); Goodspeed, Riddle, and Willoughby, The 
Rockefeller McCormick New Testament (supra, cat. 2). 


5. Jerusalem, Library of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate, Saba 
698 


Fragmentary Psalter. It begins on 3° with the sixteenth 
Psalm. Psalms 136-51 and the Odes are fifteenth- 
century replacements. A yet later hand has added 
the akolouthia of the Virgin on 165-71. 

171 folios. Of these, folios 1, 2, 9, 50, and 143-71 are 
paper additions of a later date. Ruling type: Lake I 
26 a. 

11.9 x 9cm. Justification 8.5 x 5.7 cm. 

20 lines per page, 20—23 letters per line. 

Black ink, with gold letters at the beginning of each verse 
and gold attributions of the Psalms. 

Quire marks: The only surviving one is a black cross in 
the middle of the top margin on III". 

Quire composition: 1—2 (paper), 3-8, 9 (paper), 10-17, 
18-25, 26-33, 34-41, 42-49, 50-57 (50 is paper), 
58-65, 66-73, 74-75, 76-83, 84-91, 92-97, 98-102, 
103-10, 111-18, 119-26, 127-34, 135-42. The re- 
maining folios are later. Folio 75° was blank. 

Illumination: Rectangular headpiece with vine-scrolls 
(76°). 

Script: Tiny, variegated, and deceptively cursive minus- 
cule, resembling that of Brit. Lib., Add. 40753. 

Inscriptions: An Arabic inscription on 75" has faded to a 
shadow. Another, or a continuation of the first, was 
on 75* but has been erased. 

Bibliography: K. Clark, Checklist of Manuscripts in the Li- 
braries of the Greek and Armenian Patriarchates in Jeru- 
salem (Washington, D.C., 1953), 13; A. Papadopou- 
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los-Kerameus, ‘Iegooodvuttixh BipAvcoOyxn (St. 
Petersburg, 1894), II, 653. 


6. Leningrad, Saltykov-Séedrin Public Library, gr. 105 


Tetraevangelion, called the “Karahissar Gospels.” 
215 folios. Ruling type: Lake I 33 a. 
18.7 X 13.3 cm. The pages have been trimmed. Justifi- 


cation 13 X 9.2 cm. 


27 lines per page, ca. 30 letters per line. 
Black ink. 
Quire marks: An initial on the top, outer corner of the 


first page. 


Quire composition: 1-4, 5-10, 11-18, 19-26, 27-34, 35- 


42, 43-50, 51-58, 59-66, 67-69, 70-77, 78-85, 86— 
93, 94-101, 102-7, 108, 109-16, 117-24, 125-32, 
133-40, 141-48, 149-56, 157-64, 165, 166-72, 173- 
80, 181-89, 190-97, 198-203, 204-11, 212-13, 214- 
15. Folios 1'—5', 9°-10*, 69", 108", and 174° are blank. 
Some pages were mixed up in a rebinding of the book: 
5 belongs between 10 and 11, 165 belongs between 
172 and 173, and 181-89 are in the wrong sequence. 


Miniatures: St. Matthew thinking (5*); Canon Tables (6'"— 


9"); carpet headpiece with bust of the Pantocrator 
(11"); the Adoration of the Magi (12°); the Massacre 
of the Innocents (13%); the Baptism (15"); Jesus heals 
a leper (22"), Jesus heals Peter’s mother-in-law (23°); 
Jesus heals two demoniacs (24"); the Transfiguration 
(40°); the Entry into Jerusalem (47°); the Last Supper 
(60"); Jesus on Gethsemane (61"); Jesus betrayed by 
Judas (62"); the Man of Sorrows (65*); Myrrhophores 
and the Anastasis (67"); the Holy Women adore the 
risen Christ (68"); St. Mark dipping his pen (69°); 
carpet headpiece with bust of Emmanuel (70"); Jesus 
heals a leper (72'); Jesus heals the man with a with- 
ered hand (74'); Jesus heals the woman with the 
bloody issue (79"); the Transfiguration (87'); Jesus 
curses the fig tree (93"); Jesus preaches the end of 
the age (97"); the supper at Bethany (99"); Jesus be- 
fore Pilate (103"); the Ascension (106%); St. Luke 
writing (108*); carpet headpiece with bust of the 
Pantocrator (109"); the Annunciation (110°); Simeon 
Glykophilon (114"); Jesus stills the storm (127"); Je- 
sus heals the Gerasene demoniac (128"); the mission 
to the disciples (129°); the feeding of five thousand 
(130°); the Transfiguration (131*); Jesus heals the 
epileptic boy (132"); Jesus heals the dropsiac (144"); 
Jesus heals ten lepers (150"); the parable of the Phar- 
isee and the Publican (152"); Jesus meets Zaccheus 
(154"); Jesus sends two disciples for the colt (155"); 
the Entry into Jerusalem (156'); the parable of the 
widow’s mite (159°); the preparation for the Last 
Supper (161"); Jesus on Gethsemane (163°); St. John 
with a half-open codex (165*); the way to Calvary 
(167"); the Man of Sorrows (167*); the Threnos (169'); 
Peter and John at the empty tomb (170°); the bless- 
ing of the Apostles (172"); headpiece with the bust of 


Emmanuel (173"); the wedding at Cana (175%); the 
Samaritan woman at the well (179"); Jesus walks on 
water (182*); the feeding of five thousand (183°); the 
paralytic of Bethesda (185"); Judas comes to betray 
Jesus (204'); the Crucifixion (207°); the Entombment 
(208*); the doubting of Thomas (210°); Jesus appears 
on Lake Tiberias (211°); the breakfast by Lake Tiber- 
jas (212*). 


Script: Small, varied, and heavily abbreviated minuscule 


with many uncial forms. A secondary scribe copied 
70°-87' and 127'-148*. 


Inscriptions: Folios 1'-5", 9-10", 107, 212", and 214'— 


215* carry numerous pilgrim inscriptions, of which 
the earliest is dated 1675. These inscriptions, which 
show that the book was in Karahissar as early as the 
seventeenth century, have been studied by Colwell. 


Bibliography: Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3” 


(supra, cat. 1), 307-8; T. Dobrzeniecki, “Imago Pie- 
tatis, Its Meaning and Function,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Museum of Warsaw, 12 (1971), 5; S. Dufrenne, 
Les programmes iconographiques des églises de Mistra, 
Bibliothéque des Cahiers archéologiques, IV (Paris, 
1970), 32 note 4; J. Stubblebine, “Segna di Bona- 
ventura and the Image of the Man of Sorrows,” Gesta, 
8 (1969), 12; S. Dufrenne, “Images du décor de la 
prothése,” REB, 26 (1968), 298, 305, 307; Bank, “Les 
monuments de la peinture” (supra, cat. 4), 92-95; 
Lazarev, Storia (supra, cat. 2), 278, 333 note 24; Tal- 
bot Rice, Byzantine Painting (supra, cat. 4), 40; K. Treu, 
Die griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments in 
der UdSSR (Berlin, 1966), 67-70: D. I. Pallas, Die Pas- 
ston und Bestattung Christi in Byzanz. Der Ritus—das Bild, 
Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia, 2 (Munich, 1965), 
207-8, 226, 236, 249, 260; R. Bauerreis, “HO BASI- 
LEUS TES DOXES, Ein frithes eucharistisches Bild 
und seine Auswirkung,” Pro Mundi Vita, Festschrift 
zum eucharistischen Welt-kongress (Munich, 1960), 
52; E. Granstrem, “K Voprosu o vizantijskom minu- 
skule,” VizVrem, 13 (1958), 222—45 and pl. 45; M. 
Parvis, “The Importance of the Michigan Manu- 
script Collection for New Testament Studies,” New 
Testament Studies (Chicago, 1950), 132, 135; V. Cottas, 
“Contribution a létude de quelques tissus litur- 
giques,” SBN, 6 (1940), 99; Willoughby, “Vagrant Fo- 
lios” (supra, cat. 2), 127 note 8; F. G. Kenyon, review 
of Colwell and Willoughby, The Four Gospels of Kara- 
hissar, JTS, 38 (1937), 278-80; K. Héeg, “Comptes- 
rendus: Le Tétraévangile de Karahissar,” Byzantion, 
13 (1938), 701-10; F. Délger, “Besprechung: E. C. 
Colwell and H.R. Willoughby, The Four Gospels of 
Karahissar,” BZ, 37 (1937), 390—94; Colwell and Wil- 
loughby, The Four Gospels of Karahissar (supra, cat. 2); 
Goodspeed, Riddle, and Willoughby, The Rockefeller 
McCormick New Testament (supra, cat. 2), passim.; G. 
Millet, Recherches sur Viconographie de l’évangile aux XIV’, 
XV* et XVI’ srécles (Paris, 1910), 261, 328, 484 ff., 491, 
543, 549, and figs. 328, 342, 383, 517, 519, 589. 
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7. London, British Library, Additional 11836 


New Testament and Psalter. 

v + 305 + iii folios. Numbers 176-79 have been omit- 
ted in the numbering. Ruling type: Like Lake I 31 b, 
but with a double vertical in the outer margin. 

18.6 X 12.4 cm. Justification 12.2 * 8.2 cm. 

34 lines per page, 44 letters per line. 

Black ink, with gold-on-magenta canon numbers, ini- 
tials, and chapter headings. 

The text on the opening page of Matthew is also gold- 
on-magenta. 

No quire marks. 

Quire composition: 1-4, 5-12, 13-20, 21-28, 29-36, 37, 
38—44, 45-52, 53, 54-59, 60, 61-68, 69-76, 77-84, 
85-92, 93-96, 97, 98-105, 106-13, 114-21, 122- 
23, 124, 125-30, 131-38, 139-46, 147-54, 155-62, 
163-70, 171-82 (numbers 176-79 omitted), 183-90, 
191-98, 199-206, 207-14, 215-22, 223-30, 231-38, 
239-45, 246-53, 254-56, 257-64, 265-66, 267, 268— 
75, 276-83, 284-91, 292-95, 296-97, 298-305. Fo- 
lios 59’, 60", 97", 124", 296°, and 297° were originally 
blank. The initial quire has been disturbed and should 
be bound as two separate unions: 4-1, 2—3. All full- 
page miniatures were apparently on independent fo- 
lios, and losses have been heavy. In addition, a sec- 
ond leaf with further Marcan chapters should be 
postulated after 37, making a union with it; the first 
leaf of the quire 38—44 is missing with the opening 
to Mark’s Gospel; the outer union of quire 125—30 is 
missing, and with it the opening to Acts; and the ini- 
tial folio of quire 239-54 is missing, and with it the 
opening three Psalms. 

Miniatures: Canon Tables (1-4); carpet headpiece with 
bust of the Pantocrator (5"); Luke writing (60°); 
headpiece to Luke (61"); John with a half-open codex 
(97°); headpiece to John (98"); grid with busts of the 
six Apostolic authors (124); magenta box for orna- 
mental strip (170°); Christ addressing Hebrews (267*); 
David sheathing sword after beheading Goliath (296°); 
approach to the Red Sea (297"); Hebrew women 
dancing (298'); Hannah (300'); Habakkuk (301°); 
Jonah emerging from the whale (302'); three He- 
brews in the furnace (302"); the Virgin (304'). Four 
full-page miniatures are missing: the portraits of 
Matthew and Mark, the portrait of David before the 
Psalms, and Nathan rebuking David after 257, on 
which the forty-ninth Psalm is crowded to its comple- 
tion. The Canon Tables remain blank. 

Script: Diminutive, calligraphic minuscule with ornate 
and varied letters. 

Inscriptions: The paper folio v, clearly of fair antiquity, 
contains an ex libris attributed by Mango to the fif- 
teenth century: 


HTS TO AvUTAV BUBAC Gon &x TOV VadV 
tov do(fov) TOS Huwv Baovapa tot Oavua 


tovey(ob) get tas ods T(v) Tin DEeomd 
O(wv) TOW x(al) TO Avade(ua) 


A second ex libris on 297", ascribed to the eighteenth cen- 


tury, reads: 


‘H naogotoa Beta, &yta xat feed dradyxy 

Ths vé(as) yaoLtOS, eivat ToD dolov 

xai Beop~dooov Alatjo(d)c u@v Baovapa, tic 
EVAVEOTATNS MOAEWS Pdooas 

xa éd€0yn mao’ Euod tov evtedovs xai TOV LeQoUO- 
VAXWV 

ehaylotov LAaAXaAOloV TOD MoEMVEOTOAODV xat 

gotayaty did ovvdoouris xai damd- 

vnc tod mavevAaBeotatou xat aideouwwtatov ev te- 
oetou xal mv(EvWat)Lxois xVE 

xvotov man(a) xto NuxodAcov : ol 6 évtvyxavovtes 
nal AVAYLVMOXOV- 

tec oowove nai Eb Ev Y(QLOT)M O(WTH)oL Hudv mEdt- 

 «TETE XAL UN) GUVNLO- 

VYONTE TOV OVOUATOV Hudv ev taic Betas xat teoatc 
UVOTAYWYCOLS 

nal év maoatic taic modc TOV O(Ed)v Hudv Gylatc 
moooevyaic iva 

TUXYOLUEV Tic Baotrelac TOV O(EA)VOV aurv apt 
OU 


Bibliography: Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3” 


(supra, cat. 1), 302 note 29, 307-8, 315, 318; Cutler, 
“The Aristocratic Psalter” (supra, cat. 1), 250 note 96, 
251 note 100; Lazarev, Storia (supra, cat. 2), 279, 333 
note 28; Talbot Rice, Byzantine Painting (supra, cat. 4), 
40; Der Nersessian, “A Psalter and New Testament 
Manuscript” (supra, cat. 4), 172 ff.; Byzantine Art, an 
European Art (supra, cat. 4); no. 299; K. Weitzmann, 
“Eine Pariser-Psalter-Kopie des XIII. Jahrhunderts,” 
JOBG, 6 (1957), 132; M. Richard, Inventaire des man- 
uscrits grecs du British Museum (Paris, 1952), 18; De- 
mus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily (supra, cat. 4), 435; 
K. Weitzmann, “The Aristocratic Psalter Vatopedi 761: 
Its Place in the Aristocratic Psalter Recension,” J Walt, 
10 (1947), 50-51; Willoughby, “Vagrant Folios” (su- 
pra, cat. 2), 127 note 8; Colwell and Willoughby, The 
Four Gospels of Karahissar (supra, cat. 2), passim.; 
Goodspeed, Riddle, and Willoughby, The Rockefeller 
McCormick New Testament (supra, cat. 2), passim.; Brit- 
ish Museum, Guide to Exhibited Manuscripts, 111 (Lon- 
don, 1923), no. 5; H. Omont, “Un nouveau manus- 
crit grec des évangiles et du psautier illustré,” CRAI, 
15 (1912), 514; British Museum, Catalogue of Addt- 
tions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 
1850), 10. 


8. London, British Library, Additional 40753 


Psalter, with Odes of Miriam, Moses, Hannah, the Three 


Hebrews, Habakkuk, Isaiah, and Jonah, and the 
Magnificat of the Virgin. 


163 folios. Ruling type: Lake I 26 a. 
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8.7 xX 6.5 cm. The pages have been trimmed. Justifica- 
tions 5.7 X 4.4 cm. 21 lines, 35—40 letters per line. 

Ink shades from dark brown to black. Titles and num- 
bers of Psalms and the initial letter of each verse are 
in gold. 

No quire marks. 

Quire composition: 1, 2—9, 10-17, 18-25, 26-33, 34- 
41, 42-49, 50-57, 58-65, 66-73, 74-81, 82-89, 90-— 
97, 98-105, 106-13, 114-21, 122-28, 129-36, 137- 
44, 145-52, 153, 154, 155-62, 163. Folios 1", 75°, 
153", and 159° were originally blank. The sequence 
of leaves after 153 has been disturbed, and 155-62 
are all remounted along the spine. The miniature of 
the three Hebrews should be after 160; the first page 
of their Ode is missing, as is the Virgin’s Magnificat; 
and a torn stub indicates that a miniature is missing 
from the union to which 158 belongs. 

Miniatures: David playing a rebab (1‘); headpiece (2°); 
Nathan rebuking David (49°); Moses preaching to the 
Hebrews (75*); interlace band (76"); decorative pat- 
tern of gold tracery (144"); David combatting and be- 
heading Goliath (145°); the Hebrew women dancing 
(146°); Moses (148°); Hannah (152*); the three He- 
brews in the furnace (153°); Habakkuk (155); Isaiah 
(157’); Jonah (159°); the Virgin (162°). The stub of a 
further miniature, painted on the recto of the folio 
once forming a union with 158, has been misbound 
between the miniature of Isaiah and the beginning 
of his Ode. The paint has flaked off the miniatures 
almost entirely, showing brown underdrawings. 

Script: Diminutive, varied and deceptively cursive min- 
uscule with numerous uncial forms and highly dec- 
orative ligatures and flourishes. 

Inscriptions: On I' there are three independent inscrip- 
tions. The first, in black ink, reads: G&vvys xouviyvijs. 
The next, in brown, reads: 


éyevitou 6 dovA(os) Tov XOLOtOV OVS oO TOU 
QUTOD ade(AMds) unve SexeuBotw ev TH VUEOA 
to(tot dea (.) Etous .cwxB.... 


The year would be 1213. The third reads: o Aaftd. 
On 145° the scribe of the book wrote in magenta: 


Aa(Bi)d dAtobeEics tig toLddoc Thy yGaotv 
M(Botsg teteLoi(?) xai tH uULxod o~evdove, 
PoAtad tov GAAO@VAOV HELPH(?) S6QOV 
avbis dvagel xat xataopater tAxOs. 


Bibliography: Cutler, “The Aristocratic Psalter” (supra, 
cat. 1), 250 note 96; Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter 
Benaki 34.3” (supra, cat. 1), 287-88, 290, 304 note 
40, 307; British Museum, Catalogue of Additions to the 
Manuscripis, 1921-1925 (London, 1950), 167-68. 


9. Moscow, Historical Museum, gr. 88 (Information from 
Treu) 


Tetraevangelion with Commentary of Euthymius Ziga- 
benus. 


274 folios. 

31.9 x 22.8 cm. Justification 22.6 x 14.2 cm. 

46 lines, 55-60 letters per line. 

Black ink. Gold titles and chapter numbers. 

Quire marks: letter in top, outer corner of the first page, 
sometimes in black and sometimes in magenta. 

Quire composition: 1-3, 4-11, 12-19, 20-27, 28-35, 36—- 
43, 44-51, 52-59, 60-67, 68-75, 76-83, 84-91, 92- 
99, 100-7, 108-15, 116-21, 122-29, 130-37, 138- 
45, 146-53, 154-60, 161-68, 169-75, 176-83, 184-— 
90, 191-98, 199-202, 203-10, 211-218, 219-226, 
227-34, 235-43, 244-51, 252-59, 260-67, 268-74. 
Folios 2'~3", 120°-121* and 145* are blank. 

Miniatures: John Chrysostom writing, a drawing (1°); John 
Chrysostom writing (3); headpiece with medallion 
bust of St. Matthew (4°); headpiece with medallion 
picture of St. Mark (122"); headpiece with medallion 
picture of St. Luke (146"); headpiece with medallion 
picture of St. John (203°). 

Script: Small, round, deceptively cursive minuscule simi- 
lar to that of Chicago 965, with a high proportion of 
uncial forms. 

Inscriptions: An inscription of six lines has been erased 
from folio 174’. 

Bibliography: Treu, Die griechische Handschriften (supra, 
cat. 6), 272-74. 


10. Mount Athos, Laura, A 66 (information from Spyri- 
don and Eustratiades) 


‘Tetraevangelion. 

195 folios. | 

23 x 15cm. 

Miniatures: St. Matthew writing (1°); St. Mark sitting 
frontally (64"); St. Luke writing (106*); St. John with 
a half-open codex (161*). 

Inscriptions: At the end of the text is written: BupAtov 
TOV KATHYOVMEVOV Tic Aavoeas EtEL Cipo ivd. € MAEa- 
LOvi] tis Avalnpens hutoa y xai Woa ¢’ 

Bibliography: Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3” 
(supra, cat. 1), 307; Spyridon of Laura and Sophro- 
nios Eustratiades, Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Li- 
brary of the Laura on Mount Athos (Cambridge, Mass., 
1925), 8. 


11. Mount Athos, Laura, B 26 (information from micro- 
film) 


New Testament and Psalter, with the Odes of Moses, 
Miriam, Hannah, Habakkuk, Isaiah, Jonah, and the 
Three Hebrews, and the Magnificat of the Virgin. 

iv + 270 folios. Numbering begins on folio i and goes 
through 268. Numbers 40, 53, 54, 56, 191, and 239 
have been given twice, however, yielding 270 origi- 
nal leaves. Ruling type: Lake I 25 c. 

16.7 X 12.3 cm. The pages have been trimmed. 

41 lines, 50 letters per line. 

Black ink. 
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Quire marks: an initial in the top, outer corner of the 


first page. 


Quire composition: 5-10, 11-12, 13-20, 21-28, 29-38, 


39-41, 42—49, 50—55, missing folio-57, 58-65, 66-— 
73, 74-79, 80-85, 86-87, 88-95, 96-103, 104-7, 
missing folio-108, 109-16, 117-24, 125-32, 133-40, 
141-48, 149-50, 151-58, 159-66, 167-74, 175-82, 
183-90, 191-97, 198-205, 206-9, 210-17, 218-25, 
226-27, 228-35, 236-44, 245-52, 253-62 with fo- 
lios 260—61 inserted, 263—68. Folios 39-41", 56— 
57°, 86'—87', 108", 204'-*, 206", 207* 209", 226-227", 
237", and 260'—26I1' are blank, and it may be that the 
entire span from 204'—209", now occupied by Easter 
tables, was originally blank. 


Miniatures: Canon Tables (6"—6*); St. Matthew with hand 


on lectern (12*); headpiece with bust of the Pantocra- 
tor (13"); St. Mark sitting frontally (41°); headpiece 
(42"); St. Luke writing (57"); headpiece (58"); St. John 
in armchair responding to arc of Heaven (87°); 
headpiece (88"); St. Luke writing (108*); carpet head- 
piece with bust of Emmanuel (109°); busts in framed 
medallions showing James (137"), Peter (140°), John 
(145"), and Jude (149°); St. Paul and Timothy (150°); 
headpiece (151"); David in profile playing viol (209°); 
carpet headpiece with bust of the Pantocrator (210); 
Nathan rebuking David (227°); Moses preaching to 
the Hebrews (237°); David confronting Goliath (260°); 
Moses leading Hebrews to Red Sea (261*); Hebrew 
women dancing (262'); Hannah kneeling (264'); Ha- 
bakkuk listening to arc of Heaven (264*); Isaiah, half- 
length (265°); Jonah emerging from the whale (266"); 
the three Hebrews in the furnace (266°); the Virgin 
orante (268'). The miniatures have flaked badly, re- 
vealing facile underdrawings of magenta. 


Script: A diminutive, varied, deceptively cursive script 


that is very like that of Chicago 965. 


Inscriptions: Along with the quatrain on the Word in- 


scribed at the end of the Gospels (see supra, p. 42), 
there is a later verse on 11°: 


"Evtattva tiv béiyovoav eluotws Avoav 
ALVOV TEAOVYS ovyxivet xal tovs A(Bous 
Oev MAGVOS alynoov ’OoeMéws AVOu 
mdvois Ihaglwv yao Houoce Eévnv 
xadnueootoay tiv ALbdotoOTOV MvOLV. 


More important are the inscriptions on 268", done at dif- 


ferent times, describing the book’s donation to the 
Laura and its presumed date: 


avty fh B(BAoc tot Belov xai LeQot Gyt(ov) 
eva(yye)(Cov), xat tav Decotatwv xai &ylov 
a&ootOAwv, xai tot Belov xai teood 
WoaArtnotov HTGOEVEL TOD TLLLWTATOU xai 
EVYEVEOTATOU GOXOVTOS x(VO)OD AnuNntotov 
tov LaAtBaod ad TO K(teos xat éred60y 
SiG WuXLxrv o(MtH)olav adtod év th Bela xa 
leoa xai oeB(aoula) BaotdLxh wovi tic 
Aaveas. Kai dotus BovAnt) anoondoactat 


AvTHV ad Thy Onteloav &ytav Lov eéxétw 

TAS AOAS TOV TL nai @xtwa BEeoms6owv 

Ma(té)OWV... 1... év Nuxata xai mavt(wv) 

TOV dylwv. 

émi Etous Cul 

"Eyodey eri ths Baotvel((ac) tot evoeBeotatov x(at) 

piroxetotov xu(eot) AAgE(ou u(e)y(G)A(ov) dovxa 
oeuBao 

tov tov Kopvyvod éni Et(ouc) CHE xB x0(xAW) (HACOv) 
i) 


xv(XxAW) (GEAnVNS) TH Evd(txtL@vocs) FH amdxoEa 
tavovaelw Xa VOU(LXOV) Paox(a) U(a)o(tlw) KE 
YO(LotLAVOV) TAOX(a) U(a)oO(t(w) X74 vynotela 
t(wv) &y((wv) &oot6 (wv) fuéo(at) AC 


Bibliography: Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3” 
(supra, cat. 1), 307, 350; Lazarev, Storia (supra, cat. 
2), 279, 333 note 27; Der Nersessian, “A Psalter and 
New Testament Manuscript” (supra, cat. 4), 172-73; 
H. Brockhaus, Ménchsland Athos (Munich, 1945), 204— 
9; Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily (supra, cat. 4), 
435; K. Weitzmann, “An Early Copto-Arabic Minia- 
ture in Leningrad,” Ars Islamica, 10 (1943), 123, fig. 
6; Willoughby, “Vagrant Folios” (supra, cat. 2), 127 
note 8; K. and S. Lake, Dated Greek Minuscule Manu- 
scripts to the Year 1200 (Cambridge, Mass., 1934-39), 
III, MS 110, pl. 188; E. C. Colwell, “A Misdated New 
Testament Manuscript: Athos, Laura B 26 (146),” 
Quantulacumque. Studies Presented to Kirsopp Lake 
(London, 1937), 183—88; Colwell and Willoughby, The 
Four Gospels of Karahissar (supra, cat. 2), passim., A. 
Frantz, “Byzantine Illuminated Ornament,” A7tB, 16 
(1934), passm,; Willoughby, “Codex 2400” (supra, cat. 
2), 19; Goodspeed, Riddle, and Willoughby, The 
Rockefeller McCormick New Testament (supra, cat. 2), 
passim.; G. Millet and S. Der Nersessian, “Le psautier 
arménien illustré,” REArm, 9 (1929), 165, 178—79, pl. 
xv; Spyridon and Eustratiades, Catalogue (supra, cat. 
10), 15. 


12. Mount Athos, Laura, B 100 


Catena in Job. 

196 folios. 

30 X 22 cm. 

Black ink. 

Miniatures: Job and Sophar (7'); Job and three friends 
(8"); Job and Bildad (21°); Job and three friends (26'); 
Job and Sophar (39°); Job and three friends (45°); 
Job and Eliphaz (62°); Job and three friends (71°); 
Job and Bildad (79°); Job and three friends (83°); Job 
and Sophar (89°); Job and three friends (96°); Job 
and Eliphaz (101); Job and three friends (114"); Job 
and three friends (124"); Job and Eliphaz (138*); Job 
and friend (139°); Job and three friends with Elious 
(141°); Job and three friends with Elious (146"); Job 
and friend (150°); Job and Elious (153°); Job and 
Christ (165"); blue horse (174"); brown deer, birds, 
and horse (174"); woman twined in snakes (180*); same 
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woman (181*); Job and Christ (189"); Job and friends 
bring offerings (191%); Job with sons and daughters 
(192"); Job’s funeral (194"). 
Script: Small, varied, and deceptively cursive minuscule. 
Bibliography: K. Weitzmann, Aus den Bibliotheken Athos 
(Hamburg, 1963), 29-30; Spyridon and Eustra- 
tiades, Catalogue (supra, cat. 10), 27. 


13. Mount Athos, Stauronikita 57 (information from mi- 
crofilm) 


Psalter and Odes through Ode of Hezekiah. 

96 folios. 

21.8 x 17.3 cm. Justification 17 x 13.5 cm. 

31 lines, 40 letters per line. 

Black ink. 

No quire marks. 

Composition: Folios 1-4 have a later text; 55-59, con- 
taining the end of Psalm 87 through the beginning 
of Psalm 97, have been supplied by a later hand; I- 
4, 32°, 47°, 59°, 86° and 87° were originally blank. 

Miniatures: headpiece containing David playing the 
psaltery and surmounted by the figure of David 
combatting a lion (5'); Nathan confronting David (32°). 
The paint is flaked, showing brown underdrawings. 
Psalm 77 (48°), Psalm 151 (87"), and the first Ode 
(88) all face blank pages. Separate leaves with illu- 
minations may once have been introduced at these 
points. 

Script: Diminutive, variegated, with sharp contrasts in 
scale. 

Inscriptions: A later hand has written verses about Psalms 
50 and 77 on 31‘—32' and 47°. On 33" the same hand 
writes: éAerjoov ve 6 O[ed]cg uata.... 

Bibliography: S. P. Lambros, Catalogue of Greek Manu- 
scripts on Mount Athos, I (Amsterdam, 1966), 79. 


14. Mount Athos, Vatopedi, 851 (information from micro- 
film) 


Catholic Epistles and Psalter with Odes. 

192 folios. 

21.6 x 14.7 cm. Justification 16.9 x 12.3 cm. 

33 lines, 41 letters per line. 

Black ink. Beginnings and ends of lections have been 
indicated by a later hand. 

Quire marks: Residue of a black cross at the top center 
of 57". 

Composition: Folios 4", 40°—41*, 122'"-123", and 154" are 
blank; I'—4" have a later text. 

Miniatures: headpiece to Acts (5‘); half-length portraits 
of James (41°), Peter (44°), John (51"), and Jude (55°); 
David playing the psaltery (123); Moses preaching 
to the Hebrews (154°); dance of the Hebrew women 
(184"); Moses (184*); Hannah kneeling (186"); Ana- 
nias (187"); Isaiah (187°); Jonah kneeling (188"); the 
three Hebrews in the furnace (188°); the Virgin or- 
ante (190"). The paint has flaked, revealing magenta 


underdrawings. Miniatures of Paul, David combat- 
ting Goliath, and Moses leading the Hebrews to the 
Red Sea may have been lost. 

Inscriptions: A later inscription on 40° was too blurred 
on the microfilm to read. 

Bibliography: Cutler, “The Aristocratic Psalter” (supra, 
cat. 1), 254; Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 
34.3” (supra, cat 1), 307; S. Eustratiades and Arka- 
dios, KatéAoyosg tev év th teed wovi Batoned(ou 
QTMOXELUEVWV XOO(XV (Paris, 1934), 163. 


15. Mount Athos, Vatopedi, 939 (information from micro- 
film) 


New Testament, with Letter of Eusebius to Carpianus 
(31"-*). A later hand has added hypotheses to the 
Gospels (1‘, 81’, 112", and 162°) and a Synaxary (11'- 
30°, 349"-356"). A yet later hand has added texts on 
3'-10* and 348"-¥. 

357 folios. 

18.1 x 13.1 cm. Justification 12.5 x 8.8 cm. 

29 lines per page, 30—36 letters per line. 

Black ink. Chapter headings and canon numbers accom- 
pany the text. The lections have been marked by a 
later hand, and the lists of chapters (2, 82", 112°, 
163°) are also later. 

Quire marks: Occasional initial in the top, outer corner 
of the first page. 

Composition: Folios 2'~*, 30°, 36", 82", 112"-113", 162’— 
163", and 200° were originally blank; 325-335 are 
later additions. 

Miniatures: Canon Tables (32'—35"); St. Matthew writing 
(36°); carpet headpiece with bust of Emmanuel, and 
beta composed of monkey and snake (37"); St. Mark 
seated frontally (82*); carpet headpiece (83"); St. Luke 
dipping his pen (113*); carpet headpiece (114°); St. 
John thinking (163°); carpet headpiece (164"); St. Luke 
writing (200°); carpet headpiece (201"); half-length 
images of James (244"), Peter (248°), John (254), Jude 
(261), and Paul (263°). 

Script: Small, variegated, and irregular, with abbrevia- 
tions and hasty ligatures. 

Bibliography: Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3” 
(supra, cat. 1), 307, 318; Willoughby, “Vagrant Fo- 
lios” (supra, cat. 2), 127 note 10; Eustratiades and Ar- 
kadios, KatdAoyog (supra, cat. 14), 173. 


16. New York, H. P. Kraus 


Tetraevangelion. 

i + 342 + xi folios. Numbering includes the paper fly- 
leaf at the beginning. Number 122 has been left out, 
and the folios after 133, 240, and 291 are unnum- 
bered. Ruling type: Lake I 31 b. 

22 X 15.7 cm. Justification 15.2 x 9.2 cm. 

20 lines per page, 20 letters per line. 

Black ink, with gold-over-magenta initials and canon 
numbers. The text on the opening page of each Gos- 
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pel is gold-on-magenta. Lections have been indicated 
in pale red by a later hand. 

Quire marks: Black cross in the center of the top margin 
on the first page; black initial in the top, outer corner 
of the same, with horizontal strokes above and below, 
and a vertical stroke below. 

Quire composition: 2-3, 4-11, 12-19, 20-27, 28-35, 36-— 
43, 44-51, 52-59, 60-67, 68-75, 76-83, 84-91, 92- 
97, 98-101, 102-9, 110-17, 118-26, 127-33 bis, 134—- 
41, 142-49, 150-57, 158-65, 166-73, 174-81, 182- 
89, 190-95, 196-203, 204-11, 212-19, 220-27, 228- 
35, 236-42, 243-50, 251-58, 259-66, 267-74, 275—- 
80, 281-88, 289-93, 294-301, 302-9, 310-17, 318- 
25, 326-33, 334-41, 342. Folios 3" and 101" are blank. 

Miniatures: St. Matthew writing (3°); headpiece with Na- 
tivity, and beta composed of snake and staff (4°); St. 
Mark sitting frontally (101*); headpiece with Bap- 
tism, and alpha composed of gold figure with pointed 
hat and crutch (102"); St. Luke dipping his pen (165°); 
headpiece with birth of the Baptist; and epsilon formed 
of a bird (166"); St. John sitting inactive (266°); head- 
piece with Anastasis, and epsilon with hand at center 
(267°). 

Script: Angular and varied minuscule with many en- 
larged uncial letters and a number of decorative lig- 
atures and abbreviations. 

Inscriptions: On folio 340°, at the end of the Johannine 
Gospel, is a scribal colophon: 


édaBe dé tédocg xatda whva. Tovitov 
ivdtxuti@vos 6 tov ’cyxd’ ETOUG 


On 341'~* the scribe has written in flourishing script: 


atCxOL El¢ TO MAHOMUG tov Tetoavayyedtov: 
Tod tis Kvmeou wév mounévos xal Seomdtov 
UAXAOLWTG COV AOXLETLOXOTOU 

tot Mouevaexyou Kuetwv ’Iw(dvvov) 

TH MOECoTAYT yéyoae tHvode trv BCBA(OV) 
yoagetcs MavourjA ‘Aytoote~avitt(ns) 

6 xal TAQ’ AVTOD Tod Tavu bEQGdMOoU 
eveoyetnveic BOAAGuLs avevd6t(ws) 

Os xai MEMux(Ms) evteAgotat(os) BUt(N)c¢ 
TOU MAVTAVAXTOS EOVOTEYXV(TOV AGYOU 
émevxyaototel ual toavas weyarbver 

TO YOVOOTEVXTOLOOMOV AYAGOV OT6UA 

xal puxoteoéotatov evuErsS WEAOS 

xOl WVEVUATOMOEOBANTOV EvMEVES LEVOG 
XQOTOVMEVOV XOOUVUATL HavotEevonodtw 
vootedomous tuyyas EvNYEOTATOUG 

el¢ mdoav avéuedwe trv olxouuevyv 

YH nat AEAout(ds) thy YovdPAUTOV BLBA(Ov) 
GELONVOVEAXTOTEQIVOV EVLEAEOTAT(HV) 
TAOAV KnoLpas xo(Pwaoce SeAtada 

EvYoV St xataTAvOL OvSau(Ms) PEOEL 
MOOS tov LEYa TOD BEod KOEYLEQdGOXHV 

THV XQVOOPEVTOQEEVTOV HSGT(WV) OVO(LV) 
xal wvotaywyov EvoeBav Sidayyudat(wv) 
ZL XHOVKA XOATLOTOV AANVAV AdYwV 


"ETLMavLOV G6OTOAOV TOV UEYAV 
OC AV VELOLTO TH MOLMEVAEYT TOUTOV 
CWHV MOAVYOSVLOV HyElAS MAGTOS 
EVEWOTOV, EVMPEdOUVOV, EtDuLOV B{(OV) 
"AMV @ UGKAO NOMTLOTE TOV ULAXAOTATWY 
@ TEQTVOAAUTESOTATE YOVOE TOis AdyoLC 
tos HSUTATOLS xal WUXOTEdMOLS AGYOLG 
XGoW aveEavtAntov 7 Povo véwots 
MOMOv ayavav év YOdvots MOAVYOdVOLS 
tH tHVSE B(BAOV MOOOTAHEavtt yevéodan. 


Bibliography: M. Richard, Répertorre des bibliotheques et des 
catalogues des manuscrits grecs, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1958), 
29; J. Darrouzés, “Autres manuscrits originaires de 
Chypre,” REB, 14 (1957), 135; K. and S. Lake, Dated 
Greek Minuscule Manuscripts (supra, cat. 11), index, 180; 
S. P. Lambros, KatcAoyos tov év ti xata tiv Avéoov 
Lovy] ths Aylas xwd(xwv, in Exetyois tot pidodoyt- 
x0v Ilaevaccot, 2 (1898), 167-69. 


17. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Roe 6 


Liturgical Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, with ser- 
mon for Easter by John Chrysostom on folio 1. 

iv + 186 folios. Folio iv and folios 1-185 belong to the 
book. Ruling type: Lake I 26 c. 

20 x 14 cm. The book has been trimmed. Justification 
15 x 10.5 cm. 

30 lines per page, 43 letters per line. 

Black ink with gold initial letters. 

Quire marks: Red or black cross in center of top margin 
of first page; black initial in the top, outer corner of 
the same page. 

Quire composition: iv, 1, 2-9, 10-17 (later replace- 
ment), 18-25, 26-33, 34-37, 38-45, 46-53, 54-61, 
62-69, 70-73, 74-81, 82-89, 90-97, 98-105, 106— 
13, 114-15, 116-23, 124-27, 128-35, 136-43, 144- 
49, (144 and 147 both given twice), 150—57 (later re- 
placement), 158-59, 160-67, 168-75, 176-83, 184— 
85. Folios 72'-73", 114-115", 127"-*, 158-159", 166— 
167", and 185* are blank. , 

Miniatures: Gregory Nazianzus writing (iv‘); the Anas- 
tasis in headpiece, and alpha twined with snake and 
topped by cock (2'); vision of Habakkuk in head- 
piece, and epsilon composed of figure of Gregory (4°); 
St. Mamas in headpiece (18"); the Pentecost (22°); full- 
page Nativity (30°); mourning of St. Basil in head- 
piece (38°); full-page Baptism (73%); full-page picture 
of nine martyrs in Heaven (103%); full-page picture 
of Gregory of Nyssa hearing exhortation of Gregory 
Nazianzus (110°); full-page image of Gregory Na- 
zianzus and the one hundred fifty bishops (115*); St. 
Athanasius in headpiece (128"); full-page scene of 
Gregory and the tax-collectors (143"); full-page im- 
age of the Maccabees and their parents (159°), half- 
length image of St. Cyprian in headpiece (167°); full- 
page picture of Gregory exhorting the people (175). 
The paint is flaked, revealing magenta underdraw- 
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ings. In the Pentecost the paint was retouched at a 
later date. 

Script: Very small, varied, and deceptively cursive 
minuscule, with many uncial forms. 

Inscriptions: Folios 73", 114", and 184'—185* have later 

annotations and similar scrawls have been erased from 
114°*-115". Beneath the image of St. Gregory on iv’ 
Thomas Roe has written: 
Thomas Roe Eque Aurat"’ et Seren[issi]mi magnae 
Britanniae etc. regis apud Turcarum Imperatorem 
Orator, in gratitudinis sua erga Matrem Acade- 
m[iam] perpetuum testimonium hunc librum, quem 
ex Oriente secum aduexit pubflicae] Bibliotheca. 
AD 1628. 

Bibliography: I. Hutter, Corpus der byzantinischen Minia- 
turhandschriften, 1 (Stuttgart, 1977), no. 53; Cutler and 
Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3” (supra, cat. 1), 307; 
H.O. Coxe, Greek Manuscripts, Bodleian Library 
Quarto Catalogues, I (Oxford, 1969), 462; G. Gala- 
varis, The Illustrations of the Liturgical Homilies of Greg- 
ory Nazianzus, Studies in Manuscript lumination, 6 
(Princeton, 1969), 12 ff., 22 ff., 233-35, figs. 434—- 
50; Byzantine Art, an European Art (supra, cat. 4), no. 
348; O. Pacht, Byzantine Illumination, Bodleian Pic- 
ture Books, 8 (Oxford, 1952), 9-10, fig. 23; H.O. 
Coxe, Catalogus Codicum MSS. qui in Collegue Aulisque 
Oxoniensis Hodie Adservantur, I1,1 (Oxford, 1853), 10. 


18. Oxford, Christ Church, Wake 31 


Tetraevangelion. 

i + 127 folios. Folio i belongs to the manuscript. Ruling 
type: Lake I 26 c. 

17.8 x 12.6 cm. Tops of pages trimmed. Justification 
13.2 x 8.1 cm. 

33 lines per page, 37 letters per line. 

Black ink, with gold chapter numbers, chapter headings, 
and initial letters. 

The text on the first page of the Matthean and Markan 
Gospels is magenta. A later hand has marked the lec- 
tions in vermilion. 

Quire marks by a later hand. 

Quire composition: i, 1-8, 9-16, 17-24, 25-30, 31-36, 
37-44, 45-52, 53-58, 59-60, 61-68, 69-76, 77-84, 
85-92, 93-97, 98, 99-106, 107-14, 115-22, 123- 
25, 126. Folios i", 36"~-*, 58°—60', and 98° were blank. 
Folios 36°, 58'—60", and 98° now carry later lists of 
chapters by the same hand that replaced the final page 
of the Johannine Gospel. 

Miniatures: St. Matthew writing (i); carpet headpiece with 
bust of the Pantocrator (1"); carpet headpiece to 
Marcan Gospel with central medallion unfilled (37°); 
St. Luke dipping his pen (60°); carpet headpiece (61°); 
St. John with half-open codex (98°); carpet head- 
piece (99"). A miniature of St. Mark, probably on a 
separate folio between 36 and 37, is now lost. The 
miniatures are badly flaked, revealing magenta un- 


derdrawings. The colors in the Matthean headpiece 
are later replacements. 

Script: Exceedingly small, variegated, and deceptively 
cursive minuscule. 

Inscriptions: A later ex lbris on 1" 1s nearly illegible, but 
Nigel Wilson has helped me to decipher the word 
Jerusalem and the date 1666. 

Bibliography: Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3” 
(supra, cat. 1), 315; Colwell and Willoughby, The Four 
Gospels of Karahissar (supra, cat. 2), II, 4 note 2. 


19. Oxford, Lincoln College, 31 


Psalter and Odes. 

207 folios. Folios 1-42 and 207 are later paper addi- 
tions. The folio after 86 is not numbered. Ruling type: 
Lake I 26 c. 

15.4 x 10.1 cm. Justification 10.5 x 7 cm. 

21 lines per page, 21 letters per line. 

Black ink, with magenta titles, numbers, initial letters, 
and dots at the ends of the lines. 

Quire marks: Cross in the center of the top margin of 
the first page; initial in the top, outer corner of the 
same page. 

Quire composition: 43-50, 51-58, 59-66, 67-68, 69-— 
76, 77-83, 84-90, 91-98, 99-102, 103-10, 111-18, 
119-26, 127-34, 135-42, 143-50, 151-58, 159-66, 
167-74, 175-82, 183-90, 191-96, 197-202, 203-6, 
207. 

Folios 68" and 195* are blank. 

Miniatures: barely legible miniature of Nathan rebuking 
David (68*); ornamental strip (103"); David combat- 
ting Goliath (194"). There may well have been a 
frontispiece to Psalm 77 on a leaf inserted between 
102 and 103. A frontispiece to the Odes is harder to 
reconstruct, since it would have fallen between 195 
and 196. 

Script: A diminutive, upright, and angular minuscule with 
varied forms but few abrupt contrasts in scale. 

Bibliography: Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3” 
(supra, cat. 1), 307; Coxe, Catalogus Codicum MSS. (su- 
pra, cat. 17), I, Lincoln College, 17. 


20. Palermo, Biblioteca Nazionale, Deposito Museo,4 


New Testament and Psalter with Odes of Miriam, Moses, 
Hannah, Habakkuk, Isaiah, Jonah, and the Three 
Hebrews, and the Magnificat of the Virgin. 

iv + 294 + iv folios. Ruling type: Lake I 40 c. 

21.2-21.5 x 15.8—16.2 cm. The pages have been trimmed 
at the top. Justification 14.8 x 9.7 cm. 

34 lines per page, about 41 letters per line. 

Black ink, with gold-on-magenta canon numbers, ini- 
tials, and chapter headings. 

Quire marks: Residues remain of black crosses at the 
center of the top margin of the first page, and of 
initials in the top, outer corner of the same page. 
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Quire composition: 1-2, 3, 4-9, 10-17, 18-25, 26-29, 
30, 31-38, 39-46, 47-54, 55-58, 59-62, 63-70, 71- 
78, 79-86, 87-88, 89, 90-97, 98-105, 106-7, 108- 
15, 116-17, 118, 119-26, 127-34, 135-42, 143-51, 
152-59, 160-64, 165-66, 167-74, 175-82, 183-90, 
191-98, 199-206, 207-14, 215-22, 223-29, 230-37, 
238-45, 246-49, 250—57, 258-65, 266-73, 274-81, 
282-88, 289-92, 293—94. Folios 3", 30", 88°, 89", 118°, 
166", 249°-*, and 287" are blank. The end of Mat- 
thew and the first three chapters of Mark have been 
misplaced and now occupy 39-62. The full-page 
miniatures, with the exception of St. Paul, are on in- 
serted leaves, and there have been some losses: the 
miniature of St. Mark after 58, a frontispiece to the 
Psalms after the missing leaf following 229, a picture 
of David and Nathan after 249, and an image of David 
and Goliath after 286. The folios with the bust of St. 
John and the beginning of his Epistle, and the image 
of Moses and the opening of the second Ode (origi- 
nally following 160 and 288), are now in the Free 
Library in Philadelphia. 

Miniatures: Canon Tables (1'—2"); St. Matthew writing 
(3°); carpet headpiece with bust of the Pantocrator 
(4°); St. Luke dipping his pen (30°); headpiece (31°); 
St. John with a half-open codex (89°); St. Luke writ- 
ing (118%); headpiece with bust of the Pantocrator 
(119"); framed medallion busts of James (152") and 
Jude (164"); St. Paul with Timothy (166*); headpiece 
(230"); Moses approaching the Red Sea, and the He- 
brew women dancing (287"); Hannah (289"); Habak- 
kuk (289); Isaiah (290°); Jonah emerging from the 
whale (291°); the three Hebrews in the furnace (291"); 
the Virgin orante (293°). The miniatures are flaked, 
revealing magenta underdrawings. 

Script: A diminutive, tidy, and fluent version of the var- 
iegated script seen in Chicago 965 that has at times 
been attributed to the same scribe. 

Inscriptions: On 3° one finds: 


Exouev Sta tiv maead(Swons (sic) toUto TO 
BLBACov eivat tio BaotAtoons Kovotavttas 

1 EV TOUTH TH LOVAOTHOELM Tot &yLtoTatTOU XW 
THOOS 1) AOXNTOLA. 


Habemus per traditionem . hunc librum elle 
Regine Constantie que in hac monaster® SS™ 
Salvatorii in reru divinaru meditatione se 
exercuit. 

Bibliography: Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3” 
(supra, cat. 1), 307; Lazarev, Storia (supra, cat. 2), 333 
note 57; Talbot Rice, Byzantine Painting (supra, cat. 4), 
40; A. Daneu Lattanzi, I manoscritti ed incunaboli mi- 
niati delle Sicilia, 1: Biblioteca Nazionale di Palermo, I 
manoscritti miniati delle biblioteche italiane, 2 (Rome, 
1965), 11-14, pls. 1, 11; idem, Lineamenti di storia della 
miniatura in Sicilia (Florence, 1965), 21; Byzantine Art, 
an European Art (supra, cat. 4), no. 298; Mostra di ma- 
noscritit in occasione dell’VIII Congresso internazionale di 


studi bizantim, ed. G. Valentini (Palermo, 1951), no. 
16, pls. 9, 10; Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily 
(supra, cat. 4), 410, 414 note 51; Willoughby, “Va- 
grant Folios” (supra, cat. 2), 126-32; Colwell and 
Willoughby The Four Gospels of Karahissar, (supra, cat. 
2), passim; E. Martini, Catalogo di manoscrittt greci est- 
stents nelle biblioteche italiane, I (Milan, 1893), 141—46. 


21. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Coislin gr. 200 


New Testament 

iv + 300 + iv folios. Ruling type: Lake I 26a. 

17.5 X 13 cm. Justification 12.2 x 7.8 cm. 

30 lines per page, 35 letters per line. 

Black ink, with gold chapter headings and chapter num- 
bers. 

Quire marks: In the top, outer corner of the first page 
an initial with a diagonal and a horizontal stroke above 
it and two horizontal strokes and a vertical below it, 
usually in magenta but sometimes in black. 

Quire composition: iv—2, 3-10, 11-18, 19-24, 25-30, 31- 
38, 39-42, 43-50, 51-58, 59-64, 65-68, 69-74, 75- 
82, 83-91, 92-98, 99-106, 107-10, 111-18, 119-26, 
127-34, 135-42, 143-51, 152-58, 159-66, 167-74, 
175-82, 183-86, 187-96, 197-202, 203-10, 211-15, 
216-25, 226-32, 233-40, 241-48, 249-56, 257-64, 
265-72, 273-80, 281-88, 289-96, 297-300. Folios 
42°, 109° and 142° are blank. 

Miniatures: St. Matthew writing (2‘); carpet headpiece 
with bust of the Pantocrator (3"); St. Mark thinking 
(42°); carpet headpiece (43"); St. Luke dipping his 
pen (68°); carpet headpiece (69"); St. John with half- 
open codex (110°); carpet headpiece (111"); St. Luke 
writing (143"); half-length images of St. James (188°), 
St. Peter (192%), St. John (201"), St. Jude (207"), and 
St. Paul (210°). The miniatures are badly flaked, re- 
vealing facile magenta underdrawings. 

Inscriptions: On folio I' there is a series of texts in Latin 
indicating that the codex was given by the Emperor 
Michael VIII Palaeologus to King Louis [X of France 
in conjunction with meetings on the unity of the Greek 
and Latin churches held in France in 1269, and men- 
tioning the marriage of Michael’s daughter to Abaka, 
the son of Hougalou. Further inscriptions in Latin, 
mostly translations, fill the margins of many pages. 
On folio 2‘, in the margins of the miniature of St. 
Matthew, there is a black scrawl: 


MtiyaraA év Xerotda Oe motos Baorreve xai avdto- 
ZXOAGTWO TOV ‘Pouatwv, Aotxas, “Ayyehos, Kouvyvoc, 
6 IlakavorAdyos 


Bibliography: Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3” 
(supra, cat. 1), 307; A. Cutler, “The Spencer Psalter: 
A Thirteenth-Century Byzantine Manuscript in the 
New York Public Library,’ CahArch, 23 (1974), 148, 
150; Lazarev, Storia (supra, cat. 2), 278-79, 332 note 
22, pl. 374; Buchthal, “An Unknown Byzantine 
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Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century,” (supra, cat. 
4), 217-18; Byzance et la France médiévale, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Département des manuscrits, Paris, 
1958 (exhibition catalogue), no. 47; N. B. Drandakis, 
‘O vads tv ‘Aylav Ocodaowv thc Aaxovixijs Tov- 
ms, in °En.‘Et.BuC.27., 25 (1955), 67; R. Dev- 
reesse, Catalogue des manuscrits grecs, II: Le fonds Cois- 
lin (Paris, 1945), 177-79; Willoughby, “Vagrant Fo- 
lios” (supra, cat. 2), 127 note 8; K. Héeg, “Comptes- 
rendus” (supra, cat. 6), 701-8; Colwell and Wil- 
loughby, The Four Gospels of Karahissar (supra, cat. 2), 
passim.; Willoughby, “Codex 2400” (supra, cat. 2), 17— 
18; Goodspeed, Riddle, and Willoughby, The Rocke- 
feller McCormick New Testament (supra, cat. 2), passim.; 
H. Bordier, Description des peintures et autres ornements 
conienus dans les manuscrits grecs de la Bibliotheque Na- 
ttonale (Paris, 1883), 226; B. de Xyvrey, “Notice d’un 
manuscrit grec du XIII® siécle,’ BECh, 24 (1863), 
97-118. 


22. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Supplément grec 927 


Tetraevangelion. 

Numbered 1-199, of which 1-6 and 174-99 are paper 
leaves with a later Synaxary. Ruling type: Lake I 26 
a. . 

15.5 X 11 cm. Justification 11 x 6.8 cm. 

26-27 lines per page, 29 letters per line. 

Black ink, with titles, chapter numbers, and initials in 
gold on magenta. Lections have been marked by a 
later hand in red. 

Quire marks: Black initial in the top, outer corner of the 
first page. 

Quire composition: 7—14, 15~22, 23-30, 31-37, 38-45, 
46-53, 54-61, 62-69, 70-77, 78-85, 86-93, 94-101, 
102-9, 110-17, 118-25, 126-33, 134-36, 137-44, 
145-52, 153-60, 161-68, 169-73. Folios 54°55", 85", 
135‘~136" were blank. 

Miniatures: carpet headpiece whose carpet is at this point 
a blank field of gold, and a beta composed of two 
snakes (7"); Mark thinking (55*); strip of blue vine- 
scroll ornament (56"); Luke seated frontally, writing 
(85°); strip of blue vine-scroll ornament (86"); John 
in armchair turning to face the hand of God (136°); 
carpet headpiece (137'). A portrait of Matthew is 
clearly missing. 

Inscriptions: One *Imawvys éAaytotos has signed his name 
and written some other, illegible information in heavy 
black, monocondylic script at the end of the Johan- 
nine Gospel on 173". On 54°, 85", and 135° a hand, 
possibly the one that added the Synaxary, has added 
in pale brown ink verses on the Evangelists Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. 

Bibliography: Ch. Astruc and M.-L. Concasty, Catalogue 
des manuscrits grecs: Le supplément grec, III (Paris, 1960), 
27-28; Bordier, Description des peintures (supra, cat. 21), 
226. 


23. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Supplément grec 1335 


New Testament and Psalter, with Odes of Miriam, Moses, 
Hannah, Habakkuk, Isaiah, Jonah, and the Three 
Hebrews, and the Magnificat of the Virgin. 

ii + 334 + ii folios. Ruling type: Lake I 26 a. 

20.5 x 15.8 cm. Justification 15.5 x 9.5 cm. 

32-33 lines per page, 47 letters per line. 

Black ink, with chapter headings, chapter and canon 
numbers, and initial letters of each verse in gold. Later 
Lectionary markings in vermilion. 

Quire marks: In the lower, outer corner of the first page 
an initial with a diagonal and horizontal stroke above 
it, and two horizontal strokes and a vertical one be- 
low it, usually done in magenta but sometimes in black. 

Quire composition: 1-4, 5-8, 9-16, 17-24, 95-32, 33- 
40, 41-42, 43, 44-51, 52-59, 60-65, 66-67, 68-75, 
76-83, 84-91, 92-99, 100-3, 104-11, 112-19, 120- 
27, 128-29, 130-31, 132-39, 140-47, 148-55, 156-— 
63, 164-67, 168-69, 170~77, 178-85, 186-87, 188-— 
95, 196-203, 204-11, 212-19, 220-27, 228-35, 236— 
43, 244-51, 252-57, 258-59, 260, 261-68, 269-76, 
277-80, 281-82, 283-90, 291-96, 297-304, 305-12, 
313-20, 321-24, 325-26, 327-34. Folios 5-6", 7°— 
8, 43", 66-67", 130-131", 168-169", 186'-187", 257'— 
258", 259-260", 281-282", 295-296", and 325*—326" 
are blank. A union after 103, carrying the miniature 
of St. John, is missing. Folios 6 and 7 and 258—59 are 
stiff and heavy, with a reddish tinge that distin- 
guishes them from the rest of the leaves; they may 
once have been colored purple, like the similar leaves 
in British Library, Add. 37002 and Jerusalem, Ta- 
phou 47; the miniature of Moses in Chicago 965 is 
actually on a sheet of purple parchment. 

Miniatures: Canon Tables (1'"—4*); Moses receiving the 
Law (6°); medallion bust of Emmanuel at the crux of 
a cross with Evangelist symbols in the quadrants and 
angels around his head (7°); St. Matthew writing (8°); 
carpet headpiece with bust of the Pantocrator (9'); 
St. Mark thinking (43"); headpiece (44"); St. Luke 
dipping his pen (67*); headpiece (68"); carpet head- 
piece with bust of Emmanuel (104"); St. Luke stand- 
ing (131%); carpet headpiece with bust of the Panto- 
crator (132"); St. James standing (169%); half-length 
image of St. Peter (173°); half-length image of St. 
John with half-open codex (179°); St. Jude standing 
(184"); St. Paul standing (187°); David playing viol in 
landscape with two musicians (258*); David watching 
Abishag pass in her carriage (259"); David enthroned 
in an architectural setting (260°); carpet headpiece 
with the standing Christ (261'); Nathan rebuking 
David (282°); Christ preaching to the Hebrews (296"); 
David confronting Goliath (325"); Moses leading the 
Hebrews to the Red Sea (326*); Miriam dancing (327°); 
Moses running (328"); Hannah kneeling (329°); Ha- 
bakkuk kneeling (330"); Isaiah kneeling (331"); Jonah 
emerging from the whale (331*); the three Hebrews 
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in prayer (323"); the three Hebrews in the furnace 
(333°); the Virgin in profile, orante (334'). Some 
miniatures are flaked, revealing magenta under- 
drawings. A miniature of St. John is surely missing. 


Script: A diminutive, variegated, angular, and distinctly 


elegant minuscule. 


Inscriptions: A page now missing after folio 1° contained 


an inscription recorded by Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
saying that the book belonged to the Georgian mon- 
astery of the Holy Cross just outside Jerusalem. There 
are marginal glosses in Georgian in the margins of 


158’ and 333.. 


Bibliography: Cutler, “The Aristocratic Psalter” (supra, 


cat. 1), 250-55; Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter Be- 
naki 34.3” (supra, cat. 1), 288, 307, 309, 311, 315- 
23; Cutler, “The Spencer Psalter” (supra, cat. 21), 140; 
A. Grabar, “La précieuse croix de la Laure Sainte- 
Athanase au Mont-Athos,” CahArch, 19 (1969), 119 
note 42; Lazarev, Storia (supra, cat. 2), 279, 333 note 
26; R. Naumann and H. Belting, Die Euphemia-Kirche 
am Hippodrom zu Istanbul und thre Fresken (Berlin, 1966), 
160; Der Nersessian, “A Psalter and New Testament 
Manuscript” (supra, cat. 4), 155, 172-74, 183; Astruc 
and Concasty, Catalogue des manuscrits (supra, cat. 22), 
657-58; Byzance et la France médiévale (supra, cat. 21), 
no. 46; J. Beckwith, The Art of Constantinople (Lon- 
don, 1957), 113, fig. 175; Willoughby, “Vagrant Fo- 
lios” (supra, cat. 2), 127 note 8, 130; Colwell and Wil- 
loughby, The Four Gospels of Karahissar (supra, cat. 2), 
passim; Willoughby, “Codex 2400” (supra, cat. 2), figs. 
12, 13, 16, 61-63; Goodspeed, Riddle, and Wil- 
loughby, The Rockefeller McCormick New Testament (su- 
pra, cat. 2), III, 333-36, pls. u, xcl, XCVI, CXV, CXXXIV; 
H. Omont, Nouvelles acquisitions du Departement des 
manuscrits pendant les années 1911-1912 (Paris, 1913), 
7-8; idem, “Un nouveau manuscrit grec” (supra, cat. 
7), 514-17; Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ‘Iegocohvut- 
TXT HiBALvoOy|xy (supra, cat. 5), III, 215-18. 


sion and the final one giving the scribe’s name and 
date. The initial letters and chapter numbers are gold. 

Quire marks: In the top, outer corner of the first page 
an initial with a horizontal stroke over it. 

Quire composition: 1-2, 3-7, 8-15, 16-23, 24-31, 32— 
39, 40-47, 48-55, 56-63, 64-69, 70-76, 77-84, 85— 
92, 93-100, 101-8, 109-14, 115-18, 119-26, 127- 
34, 135-42, 143-50, 151-58, 159-66, 167-74, 175—- 
82, 183-87, 188-95, 196-203, 204-11, 212-18, 219- 
26, 227-34, 235-41, 242-46, 247-48. Folios 2°, 6'— 
7, and 247'-248" were originally blank. 

Miniatures: Canon Tables (3'~6"); St. Matthew writing 
(7°); carpet headpiece with busts of the Pantocrator 
and four sacred authors with scrolls (8"); St. Mark 
thinking, in headpiece to his Gospel (76"); St. Luke 
dipping his pen, in headpiece to his Gospel (119°); 
St. John sitting and turning to view arc of Heaven 
behind him, in headpiece to his Gospel (188"). The 
colors have flaked, revealing fuent magenta under- 
drawings. 

Inscriptions: On 246\ at the close of the Johannine Gos- 
pel is a scribal colophon: 


eteherot(n) tO mag(ov) Lee(Ov) xat &yLov tetoaEv- 
ayyé tov 

“HOTA Ut}va udiov, tY tov “SYEA iv(SixtuwdVvoc) & - 

did dé Yevoedg MavourA evtedovcs teoéwso Bounedrd- 
exexy) 

tov ‘AyLtootemavitov: 

Extensive notes on 2° and 247° indicate that the book 
belonged in the fifteenth century to one Matthew 
Raoul Melikis, who lived, according to Laurent, near 
Corinth. 

Bibliography: Cutler and Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3” 
(supra, cat. 1), 307, 314-15; P. Canart and V. Peri, 
Sussidi bibliografici per i manoscritti greci della Biblioteca 
Vaiicana (Vatican City, 1970), 152; Lazarev, Storia (su- 
pra, cat. 2), 254 note 51; V. Laurent, “Une famille 
turque au service de Byzance: Les Mélikés,” BZ, 49 
(1956), 354 note 2;°'K. and S. Lake, Dated Greek 


24. Vatican, Barberinianus graecus 449 Minuscule Manuscripts (supra, cat. 11), VIII, MS 317, 


Tetraevangelion. pl. 583; Frantz, “Byzantine Illuminated Ornament” 
iii + 248 folios. Ruling type: Lake I 40 a. (supra, cat. 11), passim, and p. 72; Colwell and Wil- 
23.4 x 17.1 cm. Justification 17 x 12 cm. loughby, The Four Gospels of Karahissar (supra, cat. 2), 
23 lines per page, 29 letters per line. passim, Goodspeed, Riddle, and Willoughby, The 
Black ink, with magenta inscriptions at the close of each Rockefeller McCormick New Testament (supra, cat. 2), 


Gospel, the first three noting their Gospel’s conclu- passim. 
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7. Bibl. Apost. Vat., Barb. gr. 449, fol. 119", Luke 


sy iO) . 


8. Chicago, Univ. Lib., 965, fol. 56", Luke 


10. Mt. Athos, Laura A 66, fol. 1‘, Matthew 


9. Venice, Bibl. Marciana, gr. Z 540, fol. 14°, Matthew 


Matthew 


fol. 36° 


Vatopedi 939, 
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12. Mt. Athos 


fol. 8°, Matthew 
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Paris, Bibl. Nat., Suppl. gr. 1335 
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99, Princeton, Univ. 


Lib., Garrett 3, fol. 78°, Mark 


23. New York, H. P. Kraus, Gospel Book, 
fol. 4", The Nativity 
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25. Chicago, Univ. Lib., 965, fol. 59", 
The Nativity 


24. New York, H. P. Kraus, Gospel Book, 
fol. 102", The Baptism 


26. Princeton, Univ. Lib., Garrett 3, 
fol. 5", The Nativity 
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39. Bibl. Apost. Vat., Barb., gr. 449, 
fol. 5‘, Canon Table 


40. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Suppl. gr. 1335, fol. 3°, 
Canon Table 
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Princeton, Univ. Lib., Garrett 3, fol. 2°, 
Canon Table 
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42. Asinou, Panagia Phorbiotissa. The Communion of the Apostles 
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58. Palermo, Bibl. Naz., Deposito Museo 4, fol. 291‘, The Three Hebrews in the Furnace 
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